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ON THE ART OF 


LIVING TOGETHER 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


FIRST PAPER 


T has sometimes struck me as very 
singular that while nothing is so 
common,-and nothing is so difficult, as 
living with other people, we are seldom in- 

structed in our youth how to do it well. 
Our knowledge of the subject is acquired by 
experience, chiefly by our failures. And by 
the time that we have tolerably mastered 
the delicate art we are on the point of being 
called to the isolation of the grave—or shall I 
say to the vast company of the Majority. 

But an art of so much practical moment 

deserves a little more consideration. It 
should not be taught by chance, or in 
fragments, but duly deployed, expounded 
and enforced. It is of far more pressing 
importance, for example, than the art of 
playing the piano or the violin, and is quite 
as difficult to learn. I would even venture 
to say that it is of more vital value than the 
indispensable art of arithmetic. If we were 
adepts in this art many of the catastrophes 


‘of life would be averted : and if even we had 


some smattering of its lore we should greatly 
change the interiors of our homes, and con- 
tribute to the progress of society and the 
world. 

It is written, “It is not good for man to 
be alone ;” but, on the other hand, it is often 
far from good to be with him. A docile 
cat is preferable, a mongoose, or even a 
canary. Indeed, for want of proper in- 
struction a large number of the human race, 
as they are known in this damp and foggy 
island, are “ gey ill to live wi’,” and no one 
would attempt it but for charity and the love 
of God. 

Now is it not remarkable, so far from 
having an art of living together, we have not 
even a word for it. The Greeks, who were, I 
suspect, far more advanced in the humanities 
than we are, of course felt the necessity of 
such a word. I must not indulge in a 
quotation from Aristotle’s incomparable 
Politics, but it is quite to the point for me 
to mention the word he uses, even in Greek. 
To live together is ovgqv. ‘To live is (jv. To 
live well or nobly. is ed ¢jv. And thus he 

XXV—11 


comes to assert that we men seek ougnv not 
only for practical help, though of course it is 
a mutual benefit in proportion as each one 
gets a share of the ed ¢jv, but from a deep and 
essential instinct in us which makes an 
isolated man a contradiction in terms. In- 
deed to live alone argues that one is 4 Oeds i 
Onptov, either a god in magnificent self-suffi- 
ciency or a wild beast in predatory loneli- 
ness. 

It is the art of ev¢qv which is to occupy our 
attention, though Aristotle was not in posses- 
sion of the secret which could make it contri- 
bute its utmost to the noble life. 

If we would handle our subject methodi- 
cally we must recognise a broad distinction. 
There are some persons we have to live with 
involuntarily and others voluntarily. The 
most important example of the former is the 
family in which we are born, of the latter the 
family which we establish by marriage. But 
the involuntary ov¢qv, and also the voluntary 
oug¢qv, admits of certain other divisions which 
call for particular attention. And we may 
perhaps dispose of the subject in this fourfold 
arrangement. 

I. Living together in the family. 

II. Living together in circumstances over 
which we have no control. 

III. Living together as husband and wife. 

IV. Living together in other conditions 
according to choice. 

I am not sure that I can keep these quite 
separate. But the division will serve in 
practice. For if, as I hope, some will glance 
down the pages and seek for their own re- 
quired prescription, of course the unmarried 
will skip the question of living together as 
husband and wife, which is the one part of 
the theme adequately treated in books and 
sermons ; while I am particularly anxious to 
address those readers, not hitherto overmuch 
considered, who find themselves in difficulty 
because the conditions in which they have to 
live without any choice of their own are 
arduous and uncongenial. 

In this paper, then, I propose to speak of 
living together in a family. Nothing is more 
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irreversibly fixed for us than this condition 
in which we all are bound to make our first 
experiment in ov¢qv. For present delight it 
is convenient that the family be small, for 
ultimate profit that it be large. If ina large 
and growing company of brothers and sisters 
the art has been appreciably mastered there 
is good hope for the future. And thus, as 
has been often observed, the best as well as 
the most agreeable persons are usually those 
who come from large families, while an only 
child is a subject for pity, because he misses, 
as it were, the lower classes in the great 
school of society, and often has to start at a 
disadvantage in the sixth form. 

We will assume, then, that we have a large 
family to deal with, and it devolves on the 
parents to teach them all how to live to- 
gether. And the first necessity is that the 
parents should live with them, and with one 
another. Parents who cannot throw them- 
selves into the life of their children, and live 
on that kind of equality in which the only 
superiority is intrinsic, the superiority of 
greater knowledge, more settled goodness, 
and more seasoned love, do not achieve 
much in the work of training. But success 
in that noble undertaking seems to come 
from the graduated companionship of father 
with son, and mother with daughter, and 
such intercrossing of son with mother and 
daughter with father as occasion and taste 
may dictate. 

From this admitted familiarity with the 
elders comes to the quick mimicry of the 
child the idea of right intercourse with 
brothers and sisters. It was the special idea 
of the Apostle that parents should be polite 
to their children. Out of such politeness flows 
the courtesy of children to one another. 

Is not the rudeness of children sometimes 
the mere reflection of the parents’ rudeness 
to them? There should be no rudeness 
between parents and children on either side. 
I remember a little scene described to me 
on an Atlantic liner, by a proud and admir- 
ing parent. He had corrected his little boy 
of eight. The boy had retorted: “ Father, 
you’re a crank.” “Well,” was the father’s 
witty reply, “if that’s so, you must be a 
crank too, for you’re my son.” 

But there is nothing in the relation of 
father and son, even at the ages of forty and 
eight, which justifies a rudeness intolerable 
in other relations. 
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I never feel so tempted to interfere with 
mothers—not even when I see them giving 
their infants beer at the bar of a public- 
house—as when [I hear their uncivil language 
to their children, that rude and hectoring 
tone, that volley of coarse epithets and 
undignified expletives, which of course 
the children will learn to employ to one 
another. 

Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. That 
is to say, children should be treated with the 
greatest respect, even by their parents. 
Strong, or angry, language is not admissible, 
because it teaches them to use the same. 
Punishment, which may be necessary, should 
be calm, self-restrained, and, if one may say 
so, polite. It should be administered in the 
spirit in which the Spanish admiral received 
the sword from Sir Richard Granville. ‘ You 
are foiled, my child, worsted by the eternal 
principles of right, and you must surrender 
and lower arms; but you are only worsted 
because right is too strong for you, invin- 
cibly strong in short, and when you are on 
right’s side you will win.” 

It will sound almost ridiculous to some 
English ears, that children in the nursery or 
the schoolroom should be polite to one 
another. Let them love one another, it will 
be said, let them quarrel and make it up; 
but politeness is a counsel of perfection, un- 
natural for all boys, and even for some girls ; 
besides it’s French. How unhappy it is that 
our hereditary foes across the Channel are 
polite. We fear this virtue for ourselves 
and our children. And therefore we are 
often dour to live with. For this is the 
cardinal virtue of the art of ovgjv. I have 
seen children who undoubtedly loved one 
another and their parents, would cry in 
absence for homesickness, and talk very 
prettily in after-years about dulce domum ; 
but there was nothing dulcet in their actual 
home. It was thought that rudeness was a 
guarantee of affection ; the parents received, 
“ ] sha’n’t,” as a proof of spirit, and taught 
the children how to rail at one another by 
effective example. It is home where the 
heart is, undoubtedly; but it is a happy 
home only where there is politeness as 
well. 

But even when the law of courtesy has 
been regnant for the most part in the family 
it is necessary to make some allowances for 
the changing seasons of youth; and a large 
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charity must be applied to the interpretation 
of conduct. On the other hand, youth in 
these critical stages of development would 
do well to remember that for others it is 
almost as disagreeable as measles, and it is 
wise therefore to keep out of the way and to 
avoid provocation. 

We are told that when John Stuart Blackie, 
the brightest.and merriest of boys in the 
home, came to one of these deep passes, and 
was greatly exercised on religious matters, he 
fell into a moody and taciturn manner which 
greatly puzzled the other members of the 
family. Every growing nature has hard and 
lonely battles to fight, and while it is dreeing 
its weird the less said to it or about it the 
better. The brightness vanishes from eye 
and tongue. The elders look at one another 
inquiringly. The curt and irritable replies, 
the sullen and abrupt departures, the des- 
perate resolve not to do what is demanded, 
puzzle the wisest and try the most patient. 
Yet young persons in such a frame have to 
be lived with. To lose patience is to forget 
our own youth. To be resentful is to break 
the subtle cords which bind parents to 
children. To be calm and affectionate, to 
watch and pray, is the only method—and 
that never fails. 

On the other hand, Sir Moody, or my lady 
of that ilk, may,suffer admonition. ‘‘ We are 
all well content to bear with you; we 
have ourselves gone much the same way ; 
the deep defiles of life with their impenetrable 
shadows, and too distant, too invisible stars, 
are not suitable places for jest and song ; we 
shall forgive you if you retire from our 
company now and again ; if there are long 
wrestles in your chamber, and lonely walks 
across the hills; we shall be prepared for a 
distant look in your eyes, and a drawn look 
about the mouth, as of one in a high and 
rarified place, breathless and chilled; but 
remember, a nod of reassurance, a pressure 
of the hand, a recognition of wistful and 
inquiring looks will go a long way. Cer- 
tainly the road has to be trodden alone, but 
it.is not impossible to convey the impression 
that the solitude is of necessity rather than 
of choice.” 

But now I come to the most touching 
instance of the family ov{j», the instance 
where the greatest demands are made, where 
the victory is most signal, or the defeat most 
dismal ; I mean the case in which the family 
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or some remnant of it has outlasted the 
usual disintegrations of time, and from old 
custom, or inability to change the long 
routine of the years, a few remain together 
as it were under the ruins of the ancient roof- 
tree. Possibly there are a sister and brother 
surviving; possibly there are two brothers 
and a sister; possibly there are three sisters. 
They live together, not so much by choice 
as for the same reason that the great floors 
of pozzolana hang in their. perilous ruin 
unbroken in the baths of Caracalla at Rome. 
The shattering shocks of time have scattered 
the rest, but not these. They remain 
together in middle age or in senility as they 
were in childhood when the home was still 
intact. 

Here are the occasions for some of the 
soberest and yet finest chivalries of human 
life. Out of such situations have been 
struck prose-idyls which recall the sparkling 
poems of youth. And in this kind of living 
together I have seen so much more to 
admire than to regret—as the bond, if it 
becomes unbearable, can for the most part 
with a wrench be broken—that I shall give 
myself the pleasure of lingering for a while 
on this part of my theme. For perhaps the 
things of which I would now speak had been 
oftener imitated if they had been oftener 
celebrated. 

In the ov¢qv of brother and sister into late 
life our literature presents us with two 
notable examples, the one in which the 
service lay rather with the sister—though 
not the recognition ; the other in which the 
love was equal, but the main service was 
rendered by the brother. First, let me 
speak of Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy. 
They lived together until death took the 
one, and a beautiful example of the art they 
made of it Even when a wife came to join 
the domestic ov{jv in the Lakes the poet 
could still have repeated what he said at 
Tintern : 

‘* For thou art with me here upon the banks 

Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend, 

My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 

The language of my former heart, and read 

My former pleasures in the shooting light 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister.” 


She gave him eyes, she gave him thoughts. 
And as one turns over her letters it is 
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startling to find how frequently poems, like 
the one to the daffodils at Esthwaite, were 
taken in substance from the mind of his 
beloved sister. It may be thought that the 
strong man showed but little consideration 
for the weaker vessel. It is said that her 
premature decline was due to her exacted 
labours and long forced marches over the 
mountains for or with him. But no one 
who knows what is valuable in human 
fellowship will admit this charge. To have 
shut her out from the strenuous workshop of 
his brain in order to rest her limbs and 
secure for her the comfort of leisured ease, 
would have been no kindness. What we 
prize in living together is not the perpetual 
concern for our temporal welfare, which 
seems to place us on a level with domestic 
cattle, and to insult while it coddles us, but 
the free admission into the loftiest chamber 
of the soul, and permission to share whatever 
great and good transaction is passing there. 
Dorothy would not, and now will not, listen 
to these complaints against William. To 
have /ived with the poet in the true sense of 
the word was better than to have lived 
longer. And it suggests that the kind of 
cohabitation which knows little or nothing 
of spiritual and intellectual intercourse does 
not merit the term ovgjv, or at any rate has 
nothing to do with ed giv. 

The other example is inexpressibly beau- 
tiful: I mean the living together of Charles 
and Mary Lamb. Elia has contributed to 
the lasting delight of the human race. But 
the brother who took his afflicted elder sister 
to be the cherished companion of his life has 
contributed even more to the lasting good of 
his kind. For so nervous and sensitive a 
spirit it must have been a daily agony to 
watch lest the dreaded symptoms of mania 
should return. And though in that heroic 
and whimsical temper it is hard to think of 
so unhumorous a thing as fear, one may 
be sure that, but for love, the flesh would 
often have shuddered with apprehension 
lest it should be assailed by the hand which 
had already slain a beloved mother. Yet 
they lived together, a perpetual example of 
gentle gratitude, of exquisite sympathy, of 
mutual help. I find an inspiring example 
here, which, if it were lawful to enlarge our 
Bible, I would assuredly include in the 
Canon. When I revolve in my mind what 
in the nineteenth century is truly Christlike 
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I immediately remember Charles and Mary 
Lamb. I marvel at the brutality which 
could point the finger of scorn at the few 
weaknesses in a character so strong as the 
brother’s, or could so wound the gentle 
sister’s nature as to print a word which might 
reflect upon him. “ Insuperable proclivity 
to gin in that same poor Charles!” That 
was unkindly said by Thomas Carlyle— 
Thomas Carlyle, who could not live happily 
with one of the brightest, cleverest and most 
sociable women of her day—said of Charles 
Lamb, who lived in tender and considerate 
regard with the elder sister, whose home 
but for him would have been an asylum, 
mourning with a fearful yearning the days 
of her enforced absence, and welcoming 
with a child-like joy the happy day of her 
return. 

Let those who would study the noble art 
of living together, make themselves ac- 
quainted with these two. Here is a proof 
that even a man can be absolutely unselfish, 
and that even a sister may fill a life with 
romance. 

But I could point, not in books alone, 
to fine examples of the surviving family, 
when children long grown-up still live, a few 
of them, together. There are, for instance, 
those two brothers and their sister, in all of 
whom are certain marks of advancing years, 
streaks of grey in the hair, and the pucker 
of wrinkles in the cheek. But I know no 
one who gives me more freely the sense of 
youth, and the sweet aroma of a half-vanished 
gaiety. She is still their pet ; for the thought 
is always strong in their blood of the time 
when they took her on their knee, or tossed 
her to the ceiling. And when tradesmen 
have been trying her, or servants have been 
rude—though that is a rare occurrence—they 
are up in arms at once. They appear to be 
taking off their coats and rolling up their 


sleeves, as they did a matter of thirty years * 


ago, when those great lubbers of the village 
school seized her doll and stripped it before 
her weeping eyes. Nor can I ever watch 
them as they watch her talking, without a 
feeling that they are referring to me—they 
are both silent men—to ask if I don’t think 
her clever, and pretty, and charming. And, 
candidly, I do. Her treatment of them is 
very motherly—she assumed the motherly 
ways at the age of sixteen, when they were 
twenty-six and thirty respectively, and they 
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were all left motherless. But what sat almost 
ludicrously on the young face of the girl sits 
very becomingly on the chastened face of the 
woman. And smallas she is she can take 
either or both of these big men to her heart, 
if occasion comes. 

But nothing do I like better than the 
way in which the two brothers treat one 
another. There is no effusion. They call 
each other Tom and Dick in their most 
demonstrative moments. But then “Tom” 
means a great deal to Dick, and, if pos- 
sible, ‘‘ Dick” means even more to Tom. 
For “ Tom” in that littte household signifies 
the man who years ago, formed, or rescued, 
the business, when the father died, prepared a 
place for Dick, and sent the sister to a finish- 
ing school as if he were a rich man. “Tom” 
also means a person who once loved a girl 
with all his heart, and had to choose whether 
he should keep his sister at school, or tell 
his love and marry. And he chose—nor 
did the sister and brother know till some 
years later. And “ Dick” has a meaning of 
its own. It signifies a bright, thoughtless 
boy, who went wrong and missed his oppor- 
tunity, and would have been dying at the 
other end of the world, but that se wrote to 
him, mother and sister and love in one; and 
Tom left his business and went after him, 
and explained in his blunt way—* Now look 
you here, Dick, Sis and I simply can’t live 
without you—that’s the long and short of it. 
Will you come back to us, Dick?” And he 
came. 

Into the details of that household I do 
not feel at liberty to enter. For to say truth 
there is a kind of sanctity about the place 
which forbids inquiry. And if I suspected 
that they took in THE SuNDay Macazing, I 
should not have said as much as I have. I 
almost regret saying so much, for when they 
hear that there is an article on this subject 
in it, I fear they will purchase a number. 
For I have heard them all say in their own 
way that they consider the art of living toge- 
ther so important a branch of education that 
they never miss any opportunity of getting 
any light upon it. “In fact,” said one of 
them, ‘we have all three made it a 
matter of daily study for twenty years and 
more.” 

But perhaps the most notable achieve- 
ments in this kind have been obtained by 
maiden ladies like those immortal sisters in 


Cranford. For in a country of streaming 
emigration like ours, it chances that a large 
number of women live far into old age as 
pairs or triplets of sisters. And the way in 
which a noble life can be maintained and 
nurtured, when the golden dreams of youth 
are for ever passed, and the fingers of romance 
begin to lay hold only of eternity, is a study 
to gladden the heart. Happily it is a study 
accessible to all. I only wish my friend 
* Sorella” would write the concluding para- 
graph of this paper and tell the world how 
she and her two sisters have managed to 
make their home what it is. They have small 
means ; and I gather from such observation 
of their rooms as my interest in their conver- 
sation allows, that they are not of a specially 
cultured taste. The furniture and the pic- 
tures belong to the years 1840-50; forlorn 
horsehair, knitted-wool reticulated antima- 
cassars, piano with a faded silk front behind 
a grill of curious woodwork, and pompous 
sideboards, in which they take a certain 
pride—these objects will not account for the 
air of culture, the breath of peace, which 
makes it a joy to cross the threshold. 
But there is some notable living-together 
there. It is a triangular intimacy of an in- 
tricate kind which set me wondering for the 
first year of my acquaintance which was 
Sorella’s favourite sister, and for the second 
year whether after all the two were not more 
attached to one another than to her. But 
long ago I have given up the curious and 
insoluble problem. ‘The arrangement, how- 
ever, seems to be a sentry @ deux set in per- 
petual watch over the peace, the well-being, 
the happiness of the third. Which will be 
the two on duty at any given time you may 
take to be a chance ; but they change pickets 
with bewildering suddenness, 

Sorella once told me that she had quar- 
relled with her sisters. Hot tears were in 
her eyes. I supposed that I had made a 
mistake, and the illusion of some years’ 
growth was broken. Presently the two 
alienated sisters came gaily into the room. 
Sorella’s tears again began to flow, and she 
refused to speak to them. I prepared to 
play the part of a peacemaker. “ Surely, 
Sorella,” I pleaded, “ they could not mean 
it,” “They did,’ she broke in with an 
abruptness I have never observed before ; 
“they have sold all their jewellery and 
bought me a bath-chair, because I cannot 
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walk, and they have had it arranged so that 
they can draw it themselves, and save the 
cost of a man.” And they did mean it, for 
they knelt down one on each side of Sorella, 
and each took a hand—it was a wrinkled 


hand with large blue veins—and kissed it. 
They were perfectly impenitent, and every 
time I meet them out Sorella tells me with 
a wealth of smiles and tearful glances at her 
gallant steeds, that the quarrel continues. 





THE 


STORY OF HANNAH 


By W. J. DAWSON, Avutuor oF “THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 
‘“*Lonpon IDYLLs,” ETC, 


CHAPTER V 


A TEA-PARTY 


N the end of January 
there was a tea-party 
at our house, of which 
I have distinct recol- 
lections. One thing 
that makes it distinct 
in my memory is that 
nothing of the kind 


had ever happened 
before. We kept no 
company. An extra 


plate at the table meant 
something in a house- 
hold where even far- 
things were of value. 
Another thing was that 
Iwas homefromschool, 
and ought not to have been at home. It 
seemed that on the day before the Christmas 
holidays Dredge had developed scarlet fever. 
Personally I was not surprised at that circum- 
stance. It wasa sort of vindication of the wise 
ways of nature that Dredge should develop 
something unpleasant. The vigorous rapacity 
of his appetite for other boys’ “gobble” 
merited condign punishment. I am sorry to 
say that a good many of us rejoiced when we 
heard that Dredge was ill. I gloated over 
the visions of remorse which would doubtless 
visit him as he lay in the cheerless school 
sanatorium. We rejoiced still more when 
we learned that our return to school was 
postponed for a month on account of 
Dredge. For such a boon the sickness of 


Dredge was a light price to pay. We small 
boys would gladly have denied ourselves the 
pleasure of his company at any time, and we 
were quite willing to sacrifice his entire 
existence for a much less reward than a 
month’s holiday. So the sickness of the 
unhappy Dredge was regarded by us as 
providential in every way, and I remember 
praying with great earnestness that, if there 
were no ulterior purposes of Providence that 
would be upset by the arrangement, Dredge 
might be very ill, and that his illness might 
last a long time. 

For a week before the tea-party there was 
an air of conspiracy in the house. There 
were long consultations in the study, which 
terminated usually with a violent slamming 
of the door. At meals there was an ominous 
silence. Siege was being laid against the 
minister, and he had the air of a man who 
knows that all things are against him. 

Occasionally the discussion was carried on 
in Delphic utterances which we children were 
not supposed to understand. 

“Tt can be done on eight and ninepence,’ 
said mother, producing a slip of paper, 
covered with figures. 

“Tt cannot be done under ten shillings,” 
was the stern retort. 

* But I have figured it out.” 

“So have I. You're altogether wrong. 
You know, Jane, your figures are never 
right.” 

*“ You’re not always right, dear!” This 
in the mildest tone, with an amused blink 
behind the spectacles. 

“ When was I ever wrong? I’ve got it 
all down. It can’t be done under ten 
shillings.” 
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* Eight and ninepence.” 

“ Well, even if it is eight and ninepence, 
why should it be done at all? Who’s to find 
the eight and ninepence? Do you think I’m 
made of money ?” 

“ The children, dear. Hush!” 

Here the Delphic voices became silent, and 
we children went away to discuss with keen 
animation in the woodshed what it was that 
could only be done for ten shillings, and why 
it couldn’t be done for eight and ninepence. 
Upon the whole we agreed with mother, and 
passed a resolution to that effect. There 
was no doubt in our minds that eight 
and ninepence was a sum on which the 
most colossal projects might be realised. 
We further agreed that if any real ne- 
cessity should arise we might raise a loan 
of three halfpence between us>~ There 
was also Mary’s fruit-knife, which might 
be sold for something. On this final pro- 
position, however, we could not secure 
unanimity. 

Presently certain signs and omens began 
to show themselves, and expectation almost 
visibly hung in the air. The discussions 
were now carried on in the front parlour. 
After a morning of great secrecy, when we 
children were as partridges on the mountains, 
driven into many strange solitudes to play 
our games, father was solemnly invited to 
inspect the parlour. The old horsehair sofa 
was transformed. It had now become 
a bed of yellowish-red tulipy flowers, on a 
white background. A piece of this flam- 
boyant stuff which had been left over was 
affixed with pins to the seat of the arm-chair. 
The other chairs were variously adorned. 
One had an antimacassar, and two had what 
had been a bonnet-string tied in a neat bow 
on their backs. The carpet had been 
turned, so that the shabby part which used 
to be under the window, was now beneath 
the hearthrug, where no one would suspect 
it. ‘There were paper flowers in a glass vase 
on the mantel, and a penetrating odour of 
furniture-polish in the air. 

“I suppose I’m expected to admire it,” 
said father, with a stolid despair. “ But I 
don’t approve it.” 

“I’m sure it looks most respectable,” said 
mother in an apologetic voice. ‘And it’s 
cheap.” 

“‘ Well, they’ll think I’m made of money. 
I’d rather they didn’t see it look nice. Let 


them see how shabby it is. It ¢s shabby and 
they ought to see it.” 

This was a further revelation. Who were 
the “they” for whom this grandeur was pre- 
pared? We returned sadly to the woodshed 
as those who had looked upon a forbidden 
and unappropriated Eden. It was a relief, 
however, to feel that our temporary loan was 
not likely to be needed. It was evident 
from mother’s exultation that the eight and 
ninepence was likely to be sufficient. 

On Wednesday, which was market-day, 
very early in the morning, mother went out 
with a large basket on her arm. She looked 
anxious and solemn. We children ran 
round the lane at the back of the house, and 
having thus reached the street at a higher 
point, craftily watched her. We observed 
three things: First, that she three times 
crossed the street to study the windows of 
our two rival confectioners, and seemed to 
be uncertain which was the better. As we 
had no doubts on this point, this delay and 
hesitation seemed uncalled for. Second, 
that she entered Pugh’s shop with reluctance, 
and left it with an increased air of solemnity. 
From this we deduced that Pugh had tried 
to cheat her. Third, that she stopped 
anxiously near the market-place, and took 
out her long knitted purse, and carefully 
counted some money in her hand. We saw 
then that this excursion had a close connec- 
tion with the disbursement of the eight and 
ninepence. Ata subsequent meeting in the 
woodshed we declared that there were points 
on which children could advise parents with 
confidence, and that it was at once a foolish 
and unnatural policy to exclude them from 
parental consultations. 

At twelve o’clock one of the colleagues 
called. He was a tall, thin man, who lived 
in a village four miles away, and was troubled 
with a nervous cough and an_ insatiable 
hunger. He always called at meal times. 
If he didn’t, he always stayed till a meal was 
ready ; so it came to the same thing. 

“TI ’ope you’re quite well, Mrs. Romilly,” 
he said in sad tones. 

Mother stiffly replied that she was quite 
well. 

“ Thought I’d jest look in. I was goin’ 
to Mr. Pugh’s to dinner, but it’s so much 
pleasanter to come to you.” 

“‘ Pray don’t let me keep you, if Mr. Pugh 
expects you.” 
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«OQ, I’d rather stay ’ere, if I’m not in the 
way. Pugh doesn’t expect me exactly.” 

He then proceeded to sit down on the 
yellowy-tulipy sofa, and put his feet up. He 
explained that he was tired with his walk, 
and the roads were ’eavy. No doubt they 
were ; his boots proclaimed it. 

“ You’re quite gay in ’ere, I’m sure. My 
lodgin’s ain’t comfortable. It’s quite a treat 
to see a nice cosy room like this.” 

The eyes of mother and Georgianna 
signalled angry consternation to each 
other. 

Wouldn’t he like to see the garden? No, 
he preferred restin’. He would jest rest till 
dinner-time. He made the last remark with 
a hungry emphasis which closed the whole 
question. It was horrifyingly obvious that the 


‘*Scattered up the hillside” 


Rev. Mr. Scaley did not intend to leave 
the house till he had been fed. 
In the meantime further complications 
had arisen. Out of mere perversity father 
had resolved that there wasa great deal that 
wanted doing to the garden, and that it 
must be done at once. ‘This resolution was 
the signal for his oldest clothes to be brought 
out. He deliberately put on his shabbiest 
camlet coat, which was split in the back and 
had no buttons. His boots and trousers 
answered to the coat. It had long been a 
matter of mournful observation that his reso- 
lutions to ‘‘ do up the garden ” always coin- 
cided with the market-day when people from 
the country were sure to call. Such people 
must have formed very curious notions of 
the minister. He talked to them at the 
back-door, his boots plastered with earth, a 
spade in one hand, and a red handkerchief 
in the other, with which he mopped his 
face. 

“Tt doesn’t look well, William. 
isn’t respectable,” said mother. 


It really 
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*T don’t care how it looks. It does me 
good to have a turn at gardening.” 

* But couldn’t you do it some other day?” 

“1 choose to do it now.” 

“‘ But couldn’t you put some other clothes 
on? Mr. Scaley’s in the parlour, and he 
always looks so neat. He’ll be quite ashamed 
to see you like this.” 

‘“ Well, let htm beashamed. If he worked 
a little harder he wouldn’t look so neat. 
Scaley’s lazy. That’s what’s the matter with 
him. Is the fellow going to stay to dinner ? ” 

Vies.” 

“ And tea?” 

‘“‘T haven’t asked him, 
but no doubt he will.” 


to know the time. He had really done all 
that he meant to do an hour ago, but it 
pleased his humour to wear his ragged 
clothes till the last possible moment before 
his guests arrived. 

**T wouldn’t send to tell him the time 
any more,” said Georgianna, with an astute 
glance. “The more you tell him, the more 
he won’t come. When he finds nobody 
takes any notice of him, he’ll come in of 
himself.” 

‘* He always was like that,” replied mother. 
“ He does it on purpose. He never does 
like having people come to the house. I 





“ Well, ’'m not com- 
ing in to talk to him. If 
he wants me, he can come 
out here. I'll give him a 
job. Scaley’s lazy, and 
a turn at gardening ’ll do 
him good. Scaley ’Il 
never be a foot before a 
beggar if he doesn’t work 
a little harder.” 

But mother was gone. 
The very thought of the 
immaculately neat Scaley 
banking up celery-tren- 
ches was too preposter- 
ous. Besides, the best 
thing to be done with 
father when his gardening 
mania seized him, was to 
let him alone. He worked 








it off all the sooner. 

At last, towards four o’clock, the meaning 
of this long conspiracy became plain. All 
at once we perceived that guests were ex- 
pected. There was a smell of baking cakes 
in the kitchen, and tea was being laid in the 
parlour. Mr. Scaley was still there. His 
prehensile instincts had fixed early in the 
day upon the signs that something special in 
the eating and drinking line was afoot, and 
the unsatisfactoriness of the dinner was in 
itself a promise that something better was 
intended. Father was still in the garden. 
Two pairs of anxious female eyes watched 
him from the kitchen window. ‘The split in 
his coat had become wider, and he had inad- 
vertently rubbed his soiled hands over his 
face, which now presented an appalling study 
in reds and browns. He was pretending not 














“‘ Carefully counted some money in her hand” 
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shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he doesn’t 
come into tea at all.” 

** Oh, he wouldn’t do that. I know he’s 
really rather proud of everything being done 
nicely, though nothing would ever make him 
say so.” 

At that moment the spade was finally de- 
posited in the woodshed. The figure in the 
ragged coat looked carefully at all the 
windows, to see if there was any one 
watching him, or likely to come out with 
a fresh message of urgency. If there had 
been, he would have immediately resumed 
work. But there is not much fun in being 
perverse when nobody takes any notice. 
He was really very tired, and wanted to 
feel the luxury of clean clothes. After all, 
grown people can be very like children 
sometimes. 

At four o’clock the guests began to arrive. 
Mother had put on her silk wedding dress, 
which had done duty on these occasions for 
more than twenty years, and still looked new 
to the uninitiated. She wore a little pearl 
brooch at her throat—the only bit of jewellery 
she possessed. White silk mittens partially 
disguised the defacement of her hands. The 
best silver teapot, which was only seen on very 
great occasions, gleamed on the papier-maché 
teatray, of which it seemed ashamed. Mother 
sat behind the teapot, with an excellent air 
of one whose chief business in life it was to 
handle silver teapots, and take things gene- 
rally with gracious and well-bred ease. Never- 
theless she surveyed the table with an anxious 
eye. There is never any telling how pie-crust 
will turn out, and the best of cream is not 
always as fresh as it might be. She would 
have liked to have seen better china on the 
table, but then every one knew that the china 
was provided with the house, and if the cups 
were odd she was not to blame. Upon the 
whole, her chief anxiety was connected with 
the empty chair at the other end of the table. 
The minister had not come down yet, and 
there was never any telling how he would 
behave in unusual circumstances. He some- 
times used them as opportunities for those 
terrible ‘words of assort” which she 
dreaded. There was also a possibility that 
he might consider his study coat, which was 
cousin at a very short remove to the garden 
coat, quite good enough for the occasion. 
She could only hope that his spell of garden- 
ing had done him good, and that he would 
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manifest the geniality which springs from a 
recently-cleansed liver. 

Pugh was the first to arrive. He was a 
greasy-looking old man at the best, and some- 
how his Sunday clothes only accentuated his 
greasiness. He used hair-oil in quantities, 
and his bald forehead had a shining film 
upon it. His son came with him, as also 
Miss Pugh, who had recently returned from 
a boarding-school at Exeter. Both had 
puffy cheeks, and small eyes. Mrs. Pugh 
could not come, this being the day for a 
special Dorcas meeting in which various 
ladies of different denominations united, and 
she had expressed herself as painfully sur- 
prised that Mrs. Romilly could forget such a 
fact. Besides these, there was the chemist, 
a timid man of kindly temper, much domi- 
nated in church matters by the assertive 
Pugh: the chemist’s wife, a woman of no 
account, and’ quite satisfied with her insig- 
nificance, and the uninvited guest, Mr. 
Scaley. 

For the first ten minutes conversation 
lagged. It was limited to simple questions 
and requests, such as “I hope your tea is 
agreeable,” and ‘may I trouble you to pass 
the sugar?” By and by, Pugh, who was 
never long silent on principle, managed to 
hit a theme on which he felt there was a 
good deal to be said. There had been a 
recent movement to introduce fiction into 
the library of the mechanics’ institute, which 
had succeeded upon a very narrow vote. 
Pugh had led the minority, and was very 
definite in his views. 

*“Not as I disagree with edication,” he 
began. ‘I’ve edicated my girl ’ere, as well 
as girls can be edicated. But the readin’ of 
novels is perneecious to the young. I never 
read ’em myself.” 

*‘ That’s jest where it is,” said the chemist 
in his thin, conciliatory voice. “If you 
read them, Mr. Pugh, I’m sure, sir, you 
would find they’re not like what you think 
them.” 

*“ You read ’em I s’pose,” replied Pugh 
sneeringly. ‘ It may do very well in your 
bisness, but it don’t do in mine. You sell 
a penn’orth of ointment an’ then stand an’ 
do nothing for the next ’arf-an-hour. I’m 
sellin’ all the time, which proves that novels 
is only meant for idle people.” 

“I’m sure my husband ain’t idle,” said 
the chemist’s wife in a soft voice; and then 
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subsided, coughing nervously, and blushing 
for her own temerity. 

“TI don’t say as ’e’s idle. Certainly not, 
ma’am. But I say if ’e’d more bisness to do 
’e wouldn’t want to beallers readin’. Though, 
in course, it isn’t every minute people wants 
ointment an’ medicine. It wouldn’t be 
natural, so to speak, to see a chemist’s shop 
full o’ people.- It isn’t expected of ’im, an’ 
’e don’t expect it.” 

‘P’raps you don’t care for reading your- 
self,” said the chemist, anxious still to be 
conciliatory. ‘“ We’re made _ differently. 
Some people don’t.” 

“Well, I can’t say as I do. I get on 
very well without readin’. I’m _preachin’ 
most Sundays, an’ when my tongue gets the 
’ang o’ it, I find plenty to say. It’s my 
opinion there’s a great deal too mueh readin’ 
’mong them as preaches. What people want 
is the pure Gospel, told simple an’ plain, an’ 
I’ve noticed that the more folk read the 
more they can’t make it plain. But what do 
you think, sir?” he concluded, turning to the 
minister. 

*“‘ T think it would be a good thing for you 
if you did read a little more, Mr. Pugh,” he 
replied. 

“ And may I ask why, sir ?” 

“ Well, principally because you’d know a 
little more. You wouldn’t tell the folk then, 
as I understand you told them at Long 
Buckleigh the other Sunday, that ‘ gross 
darkness’ meant a hundred and forty-four 
times darker than dark.” 

“Well, an’ what is a gross if it ain’t a 
’undred an’ forty-four, I’d like to know? I 
appeal to Mr. Scaley.” 

At this Mr. Scaley shuffled uneasily on his 
seat and coughed. Henever disagreed with 
Mr. Pugh—on principle. Mr. Pugh had it 
in his power to determine whether Mr. 
Scaley should or should not remain in the 
circuit—as it was called—another year. 

“ Hem—ah—certainly,” he began. “A 
gross is a hundred and forty-four—com- 
mercially speaking, as it were. Yes, I must 
say it seems to me a very good way of 
putting it. And no doubt too much reading 
is an evil. -Yes, ah—anevil. Solomon says 
so, you know. Much study is a weariness 
to the flesh. I always find that it’s best to 
go into the pulpit with a free mind as it 
were m 

“Then your flesh won’t soon be weary,” 





growled father. He had long wanted to give 
Scaley a word of assort. It was hardly a 
proper opportunity, but the temptation was 
great. 

“ T’ve noticed,” he continued, “ that open 
minds mean empty minds, and I’ve never 
found that God gives anything to say to 
preachers that don’t try to find out what 
they ought to say for themselves. Your 
extemporary preaching is mostly extrumpery 
preaching, sir. Beaten oil for the sanctuary, 
that’s my motto, Mr Scaley.” 

‘- I wouldn’t say,” broke in Pugh, with an 
unctuous glance at father, in which there 
was a gleam of malice too, “that sermons 
shouldn’t be prepared. We know you pre- 
pare yours, sir, and Mr. Scaley doesn’t. But 
yet you see, sir, Mr. Scaley is popular. If 
I may say it without offence, more popular 
than you, sir. He ’as a sort 0’ way with ’im 
that people like. He talks their sort o’ talk. 
They are ignorant people, you understand, 
an’ they do like ’im because he’s jest one o” 
theirselves.” 

It was fortunate that at this moment a 
diversion was caused by the painful efforts 
of Mr. Thomas Pugh to extricate a crumb. 
which had gone the wrong way. Mr. Scaley 
was gifted with a most convenient density 
of mind, but he could not disguise the fact 
that Mr. Pugh’s praise of him was insultingly 
equivocal. His lean form was bristling with 
indignation. He almost wished he hadn’t 
stayed to tea. 

“ Now, it’s very strange,” said Pugh, in an 
impersonal and argumentative tone, “how 
fond Thomas is of gettin’ crumbs in ’is 
throat. ’E allers was took that way. ’E’ve 
get a delicate throat, ’ave Thomas. Dr. 
Overton allers used to say ‘’E’s what you 
call a high-strung nervious boy is your - 
Thomas. ’E’s too much brains for ‘is 
strength, that’s what the matter wi’ ’im.’ 
What do you say, Mr. Mudge?” appealing 
to the chemist. 

**Shouldn’t ha’ thought it,” said the 
chemist, with a twinkle in his apologetic 
eye. 

“ Well, it can’t be supposed you should 
ha’ thought it, Mr. Mudge. It takes a 
doctor to see what’s inside a man. A 
chemist’s good enough at ointment and pills, 
but ’e’s got no vision, so to speak. Now, 
Overton’s wonderful quick that way. As 
soon as ’e see Thomas, when ’e were @ 
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baby, ’e says, ‘That boy’ll make somethin’, 
Pugh. ’E’ve got brains. I can see it in ’is 
eye.’ ” 

“Is Mr. Thomas fond of books,” asked 
Georgianna, by way of relieving the unhappy 
youth from these embarrassing criticisms of 
his appearance and proclivities. 

“Well, I shouldn’t say fond o’ them 
exactly,” replied Pugh. ‘There’s some 
people don’t need to fill their minds up with 
other folks’ thoughts. They’ve got enough 
o’ their own. Thomas don’t read much, 
but he’s a deep ’un to think.” 

“‘ Shouldn’t ha’ thought it,” whispered the 
chemist, and then tried to look as though he 
hadn’t spoken. 

As for the subjects of these remarks, he 
was confiding to Georgianna, between large 
mouthfuls of cream and bread, that he’d like to 
read well enough, but his father wouldn’t let 
him. This similarity in their experience made 
Georgianna feel a momentary kindness to- 
ward the stout ungainly youth. So delighted 
was he with the sympathetic smiles of 
Georgianna, that he surreptitiously tried to 
take her hand under the table, this being 
a well-established custom among the ardent 
youths of South Barton who could not speak 
their love. 

It was at this critical moment that a lull 
in the conversation drew all eyes to the 
flushed countenance of Thomas, who had 
been repulsed in his attempts, and the 
annoyed eyes of Georgianna. A certain 
instinct made every one aware of what was 
happening. Mr. Scaley alone was uncon- 
scious of the electric condition of the atmo- 
sphere. He was deeply engaged over his 
third helping of apple-pie and cream. 

Later on, when the guests were gone, and 
I was sent up to bed, imperfectly nourished 
with the very scanty remnants of the apple- 
pie which had survived Mr. Scaley’s ap- 
petite, I heard the Delphic voices once 
more talking behind the half-open door of 
the parlour. 

“I detest him,” said Georgianna. 

*“T can’t say he’s nice, but you must 
remember he is most respectable,” said 
mother. 

“You might do a great deal worse, let me 
tell you,” said father. 

Here were Delphic utterances indeed. Was 
it Pugh or Scaley who was respectable. but 
not nice? I fell asleep with the words Pugh 
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and 
dreamed that they had formed an abominable 
coalition, to deprive me for ever of my natural 
share in the apple-pies and cream of the 
world. Pugh wandered up and down the 


and Scaley drumming in my ears, 


hollows of sleep, crying, “ I’m_respect- 
able but not nice ; and Scaley kept replying, 
*‘ ]’m nice but not respectable.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PRIMROSE-RAIDERS 


THE fourteenth of February had from time 
immemorial been a feast-day in South Barton. 
Business was not exactly stopped, but it was 
conducted in a tepid and apologetic fashion, 
and any customer who was_ thoughtless 
enough to enter a shop after the early hours 
of the morning was treated as on sufferance. 
Stout gentlemen, partially arrayed in their 
best clothes, over which the shop-apron had 
been hastily drawn, hurried down from the 
upper storeys at the offensive tinkle of the 
shop-bell, and served out the tea and cheese 
with defiance in their eyes. At eleven o’clock 
the bells of the parish church began to ring, 
and the more independent of the shop- 
keepers boldly put up their shutters. At 
half-past eleven the band of the Oddfellows, 
which consisted of a large drum, two trom- 
bones, and a cornet, paraded the High Street. 
About the same time stooping-shouldered 
figures in clean smock frocks began to appear 
on the neighbouring roads in twos and threes, 
shambling along toward the market-place. 
There the booths were already erected, and 
groups of little boys stood in a rapture of 
awe, with their ears glued to the canvas walls 
of Migg’s Menagerie, from whose mysterious 
depths strange carnivorous growls reverber- 
ated. The booth which concealed the extensive 
charms of the Fat Woman rarely commenced 
business till one o’clock, when the service at 
the parish church terminated. It was quite 
understood that so eminent a person needed 
a great deal of rest, and must not be hurried 
in her preparations to meet the wide-mouthed 
homage of the public. 

At the Methodist chapel there was usually 
a tea for the children at halfspast three 
o’clock, the object of which was to providea 
counter-attraction to the fair. The earli- 
ness of the hour, however, was connected 
with another custom of the Barton feast-day, 
which was both pretty and ancient. As 
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soon as tea was over, every one went out 
primrose-hunting. 

Probably the custom had its origin in 
some forgotton pagan rite, but it was un- 
deniably pleasant and poetic. From four 
o’clock and onward the hillsides were covered 
with primrose-hunters, and in every copse 
there was the shrill echo of children’s laughter. 
If the season was late the search was long 
and the result scanty, but in any case he 
who found the first primrose was supposed 
to have ensured a lucky year, and was there- 
fore much envied. 

The tea was over at the chapel, and the 
children, carefully marched by their teachers 
in a circuitous route, in order to avoid the 
carnal attractions of the fair, were halted on 
the little bridge at the south of the town. 
Here they waited the one—two—three of Pugh, 
who was the superintendent of the school, 
and on these occasions exhausted his elo- 
quence in impressing on the juvenile mind 
that no good would come of the most suc- 
cessful primrose-raid unless the raiders started 
fair. He had just exposed one small boy 
who had anticipated the proceedings by get- 
ting up early in the morning, and had shame- 
lessly concealed his primroses in his trouser 
pockets with intent to deceive. Was there 
any other boy who had primroses concealed 
on his person? If there was, let him hold 
up his hand. Mr. Pugh would have them 
remember the words of Solomon, that 
cheats never prospered. The boy who 
cheated always came to a bad end. He 
often broke his leg on a primrose-raid, and 
lay for months and months in his little bed, 
a victim to deserved remorse. He often 
died young; if he lived, he grew up to be 
despised. Was there any boy—yes, and he 
would say also any girl, any little girl, who 
had gone and done likewise to Thomas 
Cluppin, who now stood before them as a 
convicted cheat, who would never, never be 
respected any more? 

At this pathetic appeal one small girl con- 
fessed that she had a single primrose in her 
pocket, but explained that Thomas Clup- 
pin gave it her, and that she did not know 
that it was wicked to accept it. As no 
further confessions were made, Pugh assumed 
that he had now successfully separated the 
sheep from the goats. The two small goats 
stood beside the bridge with their knuckles 
in their eyes, the objects of general con- 
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tempt. The word to start was now given, 
and in a moment the hundred children who 
had not been found out, rushed over the 
bridge with a shout, and were instantane- 
ously scattered up the hillside. 

Behind them moved various groups of 
adults. The primrose-raid was in_ itself 
so sweet and innocent a thing, that many 
older people joined it, some because of old 
association, and some from a sense of its 
entire pleasurableness. The girls wore light- 
coloured dresses, and called to one another 
with clear ringing voices. Some leapt, with 
the grace of stags, into the high-banked lane, 
and searched the hedgesides; others went 
direct to the wood, and their dresses looked 
like little patches of cloud floating in and 
out between the dark tree-boles. They 
stooped among the bronzed bracken, pushing 
the fronds back to find the puckered green 
leaves, which hid modestly beneath them. 
Sometimes a shout announced that an eye 
had beheld the little yellow star blinking in 
a sheltered dell. Others, less fortunate, 
went from point to point in vain. Some of 
these soon tired of the search, and sat down 
on the knotted tree-roots, content with the 
soft air and the clear gold of the setting 
sun. ‘These were soon joined by their 
sweethearts, and here and there couples 
might be seen who went off into the woods 
with their arms round each other’s waists. 
It was clear that these had no genuine 
interest in primrose-raiding. 

Gradually the folded hours drew a net 
of silence round the world. The gold-shot 
twilight faded into greyness. The voices in 
the woods became fainter, and one by one 
the stars crept into the sky. 

Among the primrose-raiders was Georgi- 
anna. It was but rarely that she had the 
opportunity of such an afternoon as this. 
At first she walked and ran with the chil- 
dren, herself lighthearted as a child; but 
when they reached the wood one by one her 
companions disappeared. She made no 
attempt to detain them. She felt within 
herself this afternoon an urgency of silence. 
She wanted to be alone, to listen to the 
voices of her own thoughts. As she walked 
a sweet and sad reverie possessed her. The 
light clear breath of spring, already in the 
air, stirred her pulses joyously, and made 
her conscious of the real pleasure there is 
in mere living. It was rarely that she was. 
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visited by such a feeling: for the most part 
her life was too much involved in the lives 
of others to maintain any acute conscious- 
ness of itself. There was her mother with 
her frail health to think of—the children— 
the everlasting problem of ways and means 
—and her own brother, George, of whom 
they had heard little for the last three 
months. He had gone away to sea, and 
there had been an angry scene in the house 
about it. Wherever she looked there were 
anxieties. Her temper was much too cheer- 
ful for any morbid pessimism, but she 
realised the complications of her life. 

But this afternoon, as she thought, these 
complications gradually withdrew into the 
background of her mind, and the pure joy 
of living possessed her. Let life bring what 
it will, it was good to be alive. The still- 
ness of the woods stimulated her sense of 
the wonderfulness of life, and Sprague’s 
words about life being a web penned to 
the infinite, came back upon her. And at 
that, her thoughts took a new turn. She 
looked into her heart, as one looks into 
a mirror, and sees there the reflection of 
a room, the door of which opens that a 
stranger may enter; but the watcher, as 
though held by magic, dare not turn to see 
if her vision be real. The eyes search the 
mirror, the nerves quiver with the sensation 
of a presence behind one’s back, but one 
dares not turn the head. It may be real— 
and one could wish it were. It may vanish 
if we turn. It may mean nothing, or every- 
thing ; it may be hallucination, or the very 
figure of Love, quietly opening the heart’s 
door when we are not aware, and gliding in 
unobserved. In the utter calm of the falling 
twilight these sensations began to have the 
substance of reality, She dared not ask 
whether she loved Sprague, and the fact 
that she dared not ask proved that she did. 
All at once, with a sort of bound, her mind 
arrived at the truth. No: we certainly do 
not need to ask whether we love those to 
whom we are wholly indifferent. 

Far away in the wood laughter sounded. 
From the river-meadows below came the 
bleat of sheep. A sweet sensuousness was in 
the air, the very affluence and animation of 
the spring, when all the pulses of the world 
are re-vitalised. 

At the sound of a footstep in the 
bracken she rose hastily. She had wholly 
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forgotten the time, and the light had grown 
very faint. In the dusk she saw a man’s 
form emerge, and before she could turn 
away, found herself face to face with Mr. 
Thomas Pugh. 

Now it is a fact much to be regretted, 
but one which the veracious chronicler may 
not conceal, that the step of Mr. Thomas 
Pugh was unsteady, and his voice thick. 
This misguided young man had early in the 
day attended the Oddfellows’ dinner, and 
in the afternoon, while his father was ha- 
ranguing the primrose-raiders, had been the 
round of the fair. He had forgotten all 
about the primrose-raiding till nearly four 
o’clock, and had then, with vague intentions 
of avoiding the parental frown, set out for 
the woods. If he could but come home 
with a bunch of primroses in his hand, 
he felt that all might yet be well. Certainly 
no one ever searched for primroses with more 
passionate diligence than did the inebriated 
Thomas Pugh on that late February after- 
noon. He might have been seen lying full 
length upon the ground, with his head 
grovelling in the bushes, so eager was he 
to find them. He had implored one small 
boy whom he had met to guide him to the 
coveted blossoms on pain of death; but the 
said small boy, alive to the ‘humour of the 
situation, and insultingly fearless of the 
threats of this strayed reveller, had led him 
into a maze of bramble-bushes, where he 
had basely deserted him, with shrieks of 
laughter. He had approached various 
couples who sat in lover-like attitudes under 
the trees, with the inappropriate question, 
“Gor any primroshes ?” and had been told, 
with an occasional use of unpleasant super- 
latives, to “get away ;” some going so far 
as to ask him, “‘ Wouldn’t his pa whip him 
when he got home?” and others remarking 
that he was a pretty sight. Altogether, 
the temper of Thomas had been severely 
tried. He had now nearly approached the 
lachrymose condition. It was clear that he 
would have to go home primroseless, and he 
had begun to perceive that he was not in a 
condition to go home at all—at least, with 
safety. When he emerged from the wood 
once more, and saw Georgianna seated 
alone upon the pine-roots, hope revived in 
his breast, and staggering towards her, he 
once more uttered his weary formula, “ Gor 
any primroshes ?” 
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Georgianna at once recognised the con- 
dition of affairs. She curtly replied that she 
had not, and rose to go. 

But that by no means suited the ideas of 
Thomas. The love-making couples he had 
already seen in the course of his wanderings 
had stirred the dull amorous fibre in him. 
Why shouldn’t he go and do likewise? Why 
shouldn’t Thomas Pugh enjoy himself? 
Poor Thomas Pugh, who had that day been 
so scandalously used by everybody! He 
could have wept with pity for himself. 

He made a heavy lunge forward, and 
caught Georgianna by the waist. His sheer 
weight brought her to the ground, and they 
both sat under the pine-tree. She pushed 
him from her with all her force, but he would 
not leave his hold. 

“ Didn’t know ’twas you, Miss,” he said, 
huskily. “Very lucky. I’m fond~o’ you. 
I ’dmire you. I know your talents, but you 
don’t know mine. I ain’t a common chap, 
an’ you ain’t neither. Father says I want 
some one to take care o’ me. Might do 
worse, ’e says. Won’t you take care 0’ me? 
T ain’t well to-day. Gor any primroshes ?” 

At last she shook herself free of him, at 
the expense, however, of a rent in her dress. 
But before she could turn to go, he had 
risen to his feet with amazing agility, and 
held her fast by the arm. Her hat had 
fatlen off; she was now both angry and 
frightened. 

“If you don’t let me go, I’ll shriek,” she 
cried. “ How dare you? You’ve no right to 
speak to me like this. Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” 

“Gor any primroshes?” he _ shouted 
stupidly, byway of reply, putting his face close 
to hers. This was too much. It was clear 
that she was alone in the wood with a 
creature little better than a madman. She 
held him back with all her strength, and 
cried, “ Help, help!” 

She had not long to wait. There was a 
crackling of brushwood, and a swift stride, 
and in the increasing dusk a man’s tall 
figure was seen. Her heart gave a great leap, 
for she knew that it was Sprague. 

But Thomas had now passed from the 
lachrymose and amorous to the belligerent 
mood. His tussle with Georgianna had 
whetted his taste for conflict. Before Sprague 
could say a word, he had sprung upon him 
and struck him in the face. 
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“Oh, that’s the way the land lies, is it?” 
said Sprague coolly. ‘ Well, if you want to 
fight,come on, Oh, I forgot,” he added, in 
atoneof disgust. ‘ You’re drunk. I can’t 
fight a drunken man.” 

“You're afraid,” shouted Thomas. *‘ You’re 
a coward.” 

He again sprang at him, but this time 
Sprague was ready for him. Every blow the 
infuriated youth struck was taken on 
Sprague’s guard. He wearied himself to 
get at his alert and silent antagonist. ‘That 
vigilant out-stretched right arm intercepted 
and frustrated him at every point. 

“When you’ve had enough,” said Sprague 
at last, “ perhaps you'll tell me. I’m ready 
to oblige you in reason, but this is getting a 
little tiresome.” 

“Oh, do stop him,” cried Georgianna. 
The two figures sparring in the semi-darkness 
filled her with vague fear. She had read of 
such scenes in which men had killed one 
another. She leant against the fir-tree, her 
white dress outlined against its dark bole, 
faint and trembling. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” said Sprague, 
cheerfully, out of the gloom. ‘Don’t be 
afraid. ‘There’s no chance of any harm 
being done.” And watching for Pugh’s next 
futile lunge, he quickly evaded it, and taking 
the youth by the collar, as he swung forward, 
gave him a neat twirl round, and laid him 
on his back. 

“The next time you want to fight, you’d 
better learn how to fence, my lad. And the 
next time you want to insult a lady, you’d 
better be sure there’s no one near. Nowoff 
with you,” he cried, giving the recumbent 
figure a push with his foot. “ Off with you, 
or, by George, I’ll thrash you as I would a 
dog,” he ended in sudden anger. 

The sore and humiliated ‘Thomas slowly 
rose, and slunk away into the darkness. In 
the stillness Georgianna heard his unsteady 
feet crunching their way through the bushes, 
and then she lost consciousness. 

It was only for a few moments, however. 
No sooner had she sunk in those immense 
waves of stupor that seemed to pass over her 
than she found herself emerging again. Her 
eyes slowly opened, and took in the aspects 
of familiar things: the tall straight stems of 
the pine-trees, the emerald translucency of 
evening sky above them, the one star tangled 
like a lovely winged thing in their branches, 
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and the gathering gloom, like a curtain, 
softly drawn around her. That which more 
intimately concerned her she did not perceive 
with the same readiness. She felt that there 
were arms around her, she had a faint far- 
away sense of a voice whispering tenderly at 
her ear. A gentle languor, subtle and pene- 
trating, as the perfume of ether, thrilled her 
blood. She felt as one who has by chance 
found a long-desired haven. Her only 
defined sensation was a divine restfulness. 
How good it was thus to be still, to feel 
a strength put round one’s weakness, to 
hear that subdued joyous whispering at her 
ear. 

All at once the perfumed cloud swam 
away into limitless horizons. A light so 
keen, that it seemed to hurt her, flashed 
upon her mind. She drew herself up, and 
looked with pale face into the face of 
Sprague. 

“Thank God!” he sighed. ‘ Ah, you 
breathe. You're better?” 

“TI must go,” she said faintly. ‘“ Please let 
me go.” 

* Not yet, dearest. You must never go 
far from me any more.” He drew her close 
to him. Georgianna looked into the mirror 
of her heart, and knew now whose face it 
was that hung reflected there. 

“T told you,” he said, “that I knew 
some one was coming into my life; you 
are that one. O, dearest, can you love 
me?” 

“IT do,” she said simply, and there was 
no more to be said. 

They sat silent for a long time, heedless 
of the night that gathered around them. 
Then, bit by bit, he told her his history. 
His father had been‘a clergyman in a tiny 
village of South Devon. He had died before 
his children’s education was complete, and 
Sprague had thus been withdrawn from the 
University at the threshold of a promising 
career. It had been absolutely necessary 
that he should earn something because his 
mother and a lame sister depended almost 
entirely on him. 

“It seemed very hard at first,” he said. 
“ There were so many things I wanted to do 
in life. I wanted to fulfil myself—you 
understand ?——-write books, be a scholar, go 
through life triumphing. Then there came 
that awful day when I knew that these 
dreams were dead. I must work for the 
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mere privilege of living... . . The first 
months were dreadful. I sat at a desk 
with a dozen other fellows in a dingy London 
bank. There was not one I cared for. We 
had not a thought in common. They read 
nothing, knew nothing. Their only talk was 
of the places where dinner was cheapest, the 
odds on a race, the vulgarities of their 
pleasures and the price of their vices. I 
can’t tell you, I have never told any one 
what I suffered. Then deliverance came, 
after a fashion. By the interest of family 
friends I got the post of manager in the 
bank here. At first the life seemed worse 
than that I had left. Think of the dull- 
ness, the loneliness. But yet out of the 
very loneliness came healing. I had time to 
arrange my thoughts, to find out what ought 
to be the true purpose of life. I found it all 
at once one day. My old phrase—one I had 
often used in those earlier ambitious times— 
recurred to me: ‘ fulfilling myself.’ What 
did it mean? All at once I saw that the 
only way of fulfilling yourself was to bring 
the best out of yourself. It wasn’t doing 
something, it was being something. Well, 
that brought me peace. I felt as if I had 
nothing more to do with what my place in 
life might be ; some one else arranged that. 
All I had to do was to de,; to be just the best 
I knew and leave the rest. But we won’t 
talk of these things any more now. Some 
day I’ll tell you more.” 

‘¢ Go on,” she said, with a tremulous glad- 
ness in her voice. “I like to hear. I want 
to know everything.” 

After all, she had known but little of 
Sprague. They had met but rarely. Their 
love had been an instinct. She felt as 
though, for the first time, she was looking 
on the complete portrait of the man to whom 
she had given herself. 

‘Not to-night,” he said. “It is enough 
that loneliness for me is over now. I see 
now why I was sent to South Barton.” 

*“ And I,” she answered. “Father did 
not want to come here. He came against 
his will.. When we first got here, on a wet, 
windy night, and entered into the shabby 
little house, we all felt inclined to cry. Isn’t 
it wonderful how God arranges our life for 
us, when we think of it ?” 

She put her hand in his. It seemed to 
her that all her life passed before her, a 
panorama painted on the curtain of the 
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night. In her simple and religious thoughts 
there mingled no doubt as to the personal 
interest of God in her affairs. It filled 
her with a glow of 
awful gladness to 
imagine God thus 
busying Himself to 
arrange her humble 
lot. It never oc- 
curred to her that 
possibly her lover 
didnot put the same 
construction on life. 
But her words 
had made him 
vaguely uneasy. In 
those years of 
lonely thought he 
knew that he had 
moved far enough 
away from _ those 
simple faiths which 
she held. Yet, he 
reflected, it was 
after all mainly a 
question of terms. 
He felt that in their 
inmost souls they 
were agreed. “oy 
What he dimly _ 939 
foresaw was — eee 
that when he 
came to speak 
to the minister 
these differences of 
terms, as he would 
have called them, 
might prove a seri- 
ous trouble. Yet 
why should he con- 
cern himself with 
such premonitions on such a night? The glad- 
ness of love surged into his heart once more, 
and that was enough. 


‘* A sweet sensuousness was in the air” 
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Last June—how slight a thing to tell !— 
One straggling leaf beneath the limes 

Against the sunset rose and fell, 
Doubling its life in coloured rhymes. 
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darkened. slopes. 
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They rose and walked slowly down the 
Beneath them the little 
town, lit up by the naphtha-lamps flaring in 


the market-place, 
presented a_ vol- 
canic spectacle, cu- 
riously out of place 
under those quiet 
heavens. The 
sturdy church- 
tower loomed black 
against the turbu- 
lent light, and the 
ridges of the 
houses were bur- 
nished with a dark 
lustre. 
As they reached 
the town they 
parted. He explained 
that unhappily he 
had to go away the 
next morning, and 
should not be back 
till Saturday or 
possibly Monday. 
On Monday he 
would call and see the 
minister. 

And at that mo- 
ment, had they but 
known it, Mr. 
Thomas Pugh, after 
certain liberal ablu- 
tions at the pump, 
had gone up to 
his bedroom, where 
he was engaged in 
thinking out a neat 
little plan of revenge 
on Sprague. Has it 


not already been remarked, on the authority 
of Thomas’s father, that Thomas was “a 
deep ’un to think ? ” 


A moment gold, a moment green ; 
Now flushed, now shadowed : that was all. 
Strange I should still feel glad to have seen 
A leaf of last year lift and fall! 


Viva Briss, 











A GIRL’S BOOKSHELF 
By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


HERE are girls—and girls. There 
are differences of culture, and varie- 
ties of temperament. Different 
families hold different opinions on 

many points, and very different views as to 
what amount of liberty of choice as to 
reading, is good for their young people. 
“Girl” is also a very elastic term, and I 
think it may well be said that there are 
‘‘ girls” of very different ages. It is not 
only in their teens that girls love reading 
and need advice upon it. It seems to me 
that it is often the elder ones, when choice is 
probably free, and taste has developed, who 
are most puzzled as to what to read, and as 
to what to think of it when they have read it. 

Then, too, people read in such different 
ways. There are those who read, as a work- 
ing woman once said of the girls of her 
acquaintance, “to forget life.” There are 
times when we all read with this object, and 
are thankful that we can do so. ‘There are 
those who read to study life—the life of 
others, of the world at large: these are the 
critics, who enjoy reading the most; and 
there are those who read, as we may say, to 
live, to forecast their own future, and to see 
their own emotions reflected in those of the 
characters of the book. ‘These are all girls, 
all the young—sometimes. ‘There are those 
too, who read to learn about life, to get light 
upon it, and to be as they say “ helped” by 
their books. It is needless to say that the 
character and tone of the books read, makes 
a great difference to readers of this type. 
And there are, perhaps, the majority, who read 
to pass the time when they can neither talk 
nor play. 

The present writer was a girl for a long 
time—a long time ago, as time counts in girl- 
hood, and read an enormous number of story 
books ; in the opinion of my friends, far too 
many. I think, therefore, that. the most 
genuine and entertaining way of writing this 
paper will be to mention the books which I 
have most thoroughly enjoyed myself, which 
in fact, if I could, I should at different times 
have put on my own bookshelf, or picked out 
from the bookshelves of my friends. 

Of course, on a girl’s bookshelf there will 


be many books equally charming to boys. 
Nothing could be more harrowing than to 
draw a hard-and-fast line between the books 
of a brother and sister. 

Is it necessary to inform modern maidens 
that there was once a Sir Walter Scott, who 
wrote historical romances very well worth 
reading? If the ‘ Waverleys” are not on 
our girl’s own shelves, let her beg, borrow, or 
buy one—they are to be bought from a penny 
upwards—on the first opportunity. 

The Waverley novel, then—one or several ; 
and beside it range the following : Kingsley’s 
“ Westward Ho!” which is like a strong sea 
breeze and romantic in the truest sense; Miss 
Yonge’s “ Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” which 
carries us to the mountain heights of 
character as well as of scenery; “John 
Inglesant,” which is not, perhaps, quite a 
‘‘girl’s book,” but is full of suggestions 
for thoughtful girls, and contains some 
of the most dramatic scenes of fiction. 
“Under the Southern Cross” is a much 
less known work, which owes its inspira- 
tion to “Westward Ho!” but it is very 
interesting and of the highest aim. Edna 
Lyall’s “In the Golden Days” contains truly 
the longest-suffering of all the long-suffering 
heroes who have won their way to girlish 
hearts; his adventures need no recom- 
mendation. Let us add “ Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family” (Mrs. Charles), 
“The Atelier du Lys” (author of “ Mlle. 
Mori”), “The Caxtons” (Bulwer Lytton), “In 
Colston’s Days” (Mrs. Marshall), ‘‘ Barnaby 
Rudge” (Charles Dickens), “The Black 
Arrow” (R.L.Stevenson), ‘‘ My Lady Rotha” 
(Stanley Weyman), “St. George and St. 
Michael” (George Macdonald), “ Dorothy 
Forster ” (Walter Besant). And if you do not 
have Thackeray’s “ Esmond,” and Charles 
Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth,” on your 
own bookshelf, read them when your taste 
is trained, and your intelligence cultivated. 

Keep together for the little ones, “‘ The Little 
Duke ” (C. M. Yonge), ‘‘Feats on the Fiord” 
(Harriet Martineau), “Ivo and Verena” 
(an old book published by Masters), “ The 
Thorn Fortress’ (Miss Bramston), “ The 
Children of the New Forest ” (Captain Mar- 
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ryat), “ The Days of Bruce” (Grace Aguilar). 
Girls can probably pick enough stories of 
the adventurous type off their brothers’ book- 
shelf, where Henty, Ballantyne, Mayne Reid 
and Marryat, will surely be found, but they 
might keep Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island” 
for their own. Desert Island stories never 
go out of fashion ; as long as savages are 
savage, their manners and customs continue 
up to date. 

The dear old fairy tales, prettily dressed 
in red, blue and green, by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
have perhaps been on the nursery book- 
shelves. Add, for the sake of that great 
power, the imagination :—“ Alice in Wonder- 
land ” (Lewis Carroll), “The Rose and the 
Ring” (Thackeray), “Prince Prigio” (Andrew 
Lang), “Sintram and his Companion ” 
and “Undine” (La Motte Fouqué), and 
that most wonderful and impressive of all 
stories of the unseen, “The Beleaguered 
City ” (Mrs. Oliphant). 

It will be seen that there are a great many 
historical tales recommended for our book- 
shelf. That is because they are much more 
likely to be overlooked ; but now let us turn 
to a few tales of real life. 

“I can’t feel a heroine veal when she 
wears a cottage bonnet!” said a lively girl 
in a broad hat, and this sentiment is very 
general. It is a great step in cultivation, 
when we can see that Rosamond was a 
goose, when she wanted to buy the purple 
vase, though a modern hygienic mother 
would certainly not have deprived her of 
new shoes in consequence; can feel how 
thorough a girl’s girl Catherine Morland was 
in a short waist and “ coquelicot ” ribbons ; 
or can learn with Ethel May, in the “ Daisy 
Chain,” that self-culture must not make us 
selfish, though Ethel would certainly not be 
told now-a-days that she could not take a 
degree if she did go on with her Greek. 

Therefore there are many “old-fashioned ” 
books in this list, which have stood the test 
of time, though it is perfectly true that in- 
spiration will probably come to the young 
soul from the book of her own day which 
speaks to her in her own tongue. It is 
very difficult to choose that book for her. 
We can but guide her to choose it for her- 
self, 

Miss Edgeworth’s “ Helen” was once a 
great favourite. There is a genuineness and 
simplicity in the character of the heroine 


which is very engaging, and we may set her 
good sense beside the delightful folly of the 
heroine of Miss Austen’s “ Northanger 
Abbey.” “The Heir of Redclyffe” was 
almost the first of the many stories which 
have since aimed at making duty romantic. 
Thousands of girls have learned from its hero 
that nothing is so interesting as being really 
and entirely good. ‘ Winifred Bertram,” by 
Mrs. Charles, is a book which has for me a 
great charm. There isa delicate tenderness 
about its characters, and a wisdom in its say- 
ings, which does, as it professes to do, widen 
the world; and the same may be said of Mrs. 
Whitney’s “ The Gazworthy,” which is fresher 
and newer, with the freshness especially be- 
longing to American stories. All the works 
of this author are full of hints for girls. They 
point to an especially genial type of good- 
ness. Donovan,” by Edna Lyall, owes its 
great popularity partly to the ideal character 
of its hero and partly to its endeavour to 
grapple with some of the problems of the day 
in a form in which they really present them- 
selves to many young people. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to praise “Silas Marner”? I 
put it here because it contains one of the 
sweetest pictures of innocent girlhood ever 
produced. I need hardly say that as a work 
of art it stands on the highest level. 

Girls should know Little Nell also in “ The 
Old Curiosity Shop ;” she has grown a little 
hackneyed, but she belongs to the regions of 
pure romance. They will not need to be told 
of Jo in “ Little Women;” she can hardly 
go out of fashion as perhaps may be the case 
with some of Miss Alcott’s other books. 
“ The Channings,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, is 
quite the best of the many followers of Miss 
Yonge’s famous “ Daisy Chain ;” and how 
delightful is brave and light-hearted “ Jack- 
anapes,” the best surely of all Mrs. Henry’s 
creations. George Macdonald is an author 
who will not suit all, but he has been a most 
important factor in the training of many re- 
ligious and thoughtful young women, and 
his “ Robert Falconer” is one of his very 
best. 

This is a very small selection. Each 
book must be considered as a specimen of 
its author, chosen either because it contains 
a fair picture of girlhood, an ideal hero, 
such as girls love, or sayings especially 
helpful to girls. I should like to add 
“ Marcella,” by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and 
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“Mona Maclean” (Medical Student), as 
turning essentially on the difficulties and 
interests of the young women of to-day. 
Here is a list of other authors “suitable for 
girls”: Miss Peard, Miss Worboise, Evelyn 
Everett Green, Sarah Doudney, Annie Swan, 
Helen Shipton, Miss Bramston, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, Hesba Stretton, Miss Whittaker, 
Annette Lister, Mrs. Meade, and Mrs. 
Walford. These may please and profit girl 
readers. All will not care for them all. 
They are suited to different schools of 
thought, and to different tastes. 

I have said nothing of the “ parochial ” 
stories from Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Lady of the 
Manor,” to the newest and smartest prize 
book. But they are often very good for 
those who give the prizes, quite as good as 
for the children who get them. And there 
are more frivolous tales which, if they are 
modest and pretty, have, like ball dresses, 
their little place in life, but which must not 
crowd up the book-shelves ; and “ problem ” 
books, which can neither be dismissed nor 
recommended off-hand, but which, even if 
read, one generally is content to send back 
to the library. And, above all, girls must 
not stop with their own book-shelf. When 
they have learned there to love what is fair 
and pure and true, let them go on to the 
bookshelves of their elders, and read also 
what is wise and strong. As to what they 
should not read, if they keep their hearts 
white, no black list will be needed. 

Now let us mention a few books for study 
and for thought. 


If a girl has a favourite subject, Jet her 
reading centre round it. Let her get alk 
the books she can find that bear upon it. 
It is probably her strong point, and, if there 
is a subject that she feels bored by, let her 
read one book about that; it is sure to be 
her weak point. Let the poetical girl find out 
one book on science, and the scientific girl, 
at least a selection of poetry. And for the 
stirring of the heart and training of the eye, 
let Kingsley’s “ Prose Idylls,” Ruskin’s 
‘Queen of the Air,” Carlyle’s ‘*‘ Hero Wor- 
ship,” and White’s “Selborne,” find places. 
And let Shakespeare, Scott, and Tennyson 
at least be there. 

And above all let girls study their religion, 
let them consecrate their understanding. 
The character of religious reading may differ 
in different families, but its object is the 
same in all, and it isa grand one. Do not 
let us leave one faculty, one taste, one power 
outside God’s temple. 

There was a time when novel read- 
ing and even secular study was viewed with 
suspicion by religious people; but is it not 
true that we have now learned to call nothing 
“secular,” but to see the hand of God in all 
His works and ways? This is especially true 
of human life, and when we read good studies 
of life, we learn to look on it through “larger, 
other eyes,” than ourown. The eyes of some 
authors are to us as microscopes, showing us 
the flowers we have overlooked beneath our 
feet ; those of others lend us a vision that 
reaches to the stars. Let us make a good use: 
of good novels. 





POLICE COURT LADY-VISITORS 


By EDITH SELLERS 


OLICE Court Lady Visitors are such 
thoroughly useful officials, that it is 
difficult to understand (especially 
as they are honorary) why they 

are to be met with only in Birmingham. 
There for years past -they have been doing 
valuable work ; doing it, too, as such work 
can only be done, quietly, unobtrusively. 
When first they were appointed, a cer- 
tain section of the community was in- 


clined to regard them somewhat askance, 
alleging, as a reason, that a police court is 
not a place for ladies. Their presence there 
would do more harm than good, it was 
maintained ; and would be a source of 
constant worry to the magistrates. The 
lady-visitors, however, gave proof of so much 
tact and practical common-sense in the dis- 
charge of the duties of their office, that they 


speedily overcame all opposition. The value: 
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of the work they do is now warmly appre- 
ciated by all classes, particularly—and this is 
noteworthy—by the prison authorities and 
the gaolers. ‘ Why, they save us no end of 
trouble,” the latter declare ; “for the way 
they get round the women and girls is just 
wonderful.” The testimony of the late 
Stipendiary Magistrate, too, is very signifi- 
cant. He stated publicly that, but for the 
help he had received from the lady-visitors 
at his court, he should either have become cal- 
lous and hard-hearted, or have broken down 
completely under the strain of meting out 
judgment, day after day, to the miserable 
women who were brought before him. 

In Birmingham, ladies first undertook to 
visit the police court officially, as it were, in 
consequence of an appeal from the Bench. 
Some years ago, when the Ladies~Associa- 
tion for the Care of Friendless Girls was 
formed in the town, one of the Magistrates 
begged its members to try to bring their 
influence to bear on what may be called the 
“« stumbling ” class, #.e., girls who are brought 
before the Bench for the first time. No 
matter whether innocent or guilty, a young 
woman, he held, is never so sorely in need 
of help and sympathy as when she is accused 
of crime. The association lost no time in 
taking advantage of the opening thus offered. 
A number of ladies were at once told off to 
act as prison-visitors, with the understanding 
that they should devote themselves especially 
to looking after first offenders. Every morn- 
ing, an hour at least before the opening of 
the court, one of these ladies goes to the 
gaol, and takes up her position in the ante- 
room leading to the cells for female prisoners. 
The gaolers give hera list of the women and 
girls who are to be brought before the 
magistrates that morning. ‘They give her, 
too, any particulars they may know with re- 
gard to the prisoners; tell her which of them 
are young, and which seem in need of advice 
and help. She then sees each of the women 
in turn, beginning asa rule with the youngest. 
These interviews are of course private, and 
all that passes is regarded as strictly confi- 
dential. 

After a few words of kindly sympathy, the 
visitor sets to work to try to make the 
prisoner tell her all the particulars of her 
case. If she acknowledges her guilt, she 
questions her as to the influences which 
have led her astray; tries to find out 


whether she has been subject to any special 
temptation; and whether there are any 
circonstances  atténuantes which can _ be 
urged in her favour. The prisoner may, 
however, and generally does, declare she 
is innocent. ‘Then the visitor has to 
decide to what extent she may rely upon 
her statements. ‘This is often no easy task, 
for some of these girls have a perfect genius 
for lying, combined with a marvellous power 
of explaining away facts which seem to tell 
against them. Still, if a police court visitor 
be up to her work, she soon gains knowledge 
of character enough to distinguish between 
real and assumed innocence. It is, however, 
very difficult, sometimes, to decide whether 
the discrepancies in the stories that are told 
her arise from the mental confusion or the 
guilt of those who tell them. When the 
magistrates take their seats on the Bench, 
the visitor goes into court, where she holds 
a sort of watching brief for all the female 
prisoners. 

No one can pass a day in a police court 
without being struck by the fact, that some 
women cannot for their lives tell a plain tale 
before an audience. The moment they 
glance round the court, they lose their heads 
completely, and seem to throw to the winds 
all responsibility for their words or actions. 
They either insist on making damaging state- 
ments; or else take refuge in an equally 
damaging silence, refusing even to plead. 
Oddly enough, these women, although they 
bear all the outward signs of guilt, are as 
often as not absolutely innocent. Hardened 
criminals, as a rule, have stronger nerves. 
Still, this is a fact no magistrate can take for 
granted, and it is in dealing with such cases 
as these that the help of the lady visitor is 
most valuable. She is often able, simply by 
repeating the story told her an hour before, 
to give quite an unexpected interpretation 
to the evidence offered. She, too, guided 
by her previous knowledge of the facts of 
the case, can put questions in such a way 
that the prisoner can understand and answer 
them. ‘Thus mysteries are explained, dark 
things are made plain, and all in the interests 
of justice. 

If a prisoner be acquitted, the visitor is at 
hand to welcome her, with hearty congratu- 
lations, to freedom. At such a moment, a 
little friendly interest, the offer of a shelter 
for the night, or even of a cup of tea—may go 
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far towards keeping a woman straight for 
the future. Even in cases of conviction, 
unless the condemned show signs of being 
irredeemable, the visitor will go to see them 
in prison, from time to time, and will take 
care there is some one to look after them 
when they leave. 

It is, however, in connection with the 
rescue of first offenders that the work of the 
police court visitors is of most permanent 
value. They always make special efforts to 
induce the Bench to deal leniently with the 
young, and magistrates will often hand over 
to the care of a visitor girls whom they would 
not feel justified in discharging unless she 
were there. These girls are placed in a 
Home, which the Association has established 
for their benefit, and there they are given an 
opportunity of redeeming their characters. 


They are put through a regular course of 
training with a view to fitting them for some 
lucrative calling; and then, if they seem 
capable of developing into decent members 
of society, they are provided with situations 
in one of the colonies. In this way, not a 
year passes but some young women are res- 
cued from dangerous surroundings, and put 
in the way of earning an honest livelihood. 

The work of these police court visitors is 
always arduous and often unpleasant ; still 
it is work that is well worth doing. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is by no means every 
one who can do it ; for it requires sympathy 
tact, discretion, and a patience that knows 
neither bound nor limit. And one may go 
many a long day’s journey without coming 
across a woman who combines all these 
qualities. 





AN IDYLLIC PEOPLE 


By MARY BEAUMONT 


6 HOULDER-RUBBING with the 
world has killed the simple and 
unworldly spirit which Norwegian 
travellers used to rave about,” said 

a friend, just back from a summer’s trip to 

Norway. 

It was an irritating remark to me, a Nor- 
wegian traveller of some years’ standing, and 
for two reasons. First, because I am con- 
scious of raving on occasion, and secondly, 
because I am convinced that the spirit of 
which he spoke is not a mere product of 
seclusion. 

«¢ And how did you travel, and where did 
you go?” I said, ruffling a little. 

**Oh, everywhere, and in the best possible 
way. To Bergen, up the coast, into every 
fjord by a yachting steamer, and,” he added, 
anticipating criticism, ‘ we occasionally drove 
inland! Everybody says it is the best way.” 

He looked at me with half-closed compla- 
cent eyes which lightened with a spark of 
indignation, when I ventured to say that he 
had never seen the people. 

There are many like my friend, healthy, 
busy men, who steam through the waterways, 
stopping here and there for a hurried meal 
ashore, which they compare unfavourably 


with the /able d’héte of their favourite hotel 
at home. Then comes the carriole-drive at 
the few points possible, enlivened by the 
tossing of coppers and silver to the roadside 
children, the silver for the prettiest. Anda 
night perhaps is spent at some huge hotel 
reared for the English, with service, food, 
and tariff regulated on an English basis. It 
is not the way to know Norwegians. But 
they do see the fjords! Yes, there is no 
better place than the upper deck for getting 
a true impression of the fjords, the colour of 
their waters, the height of their banks which 
are great mountains, and their vistas lovelier 
than the mind of man has conceived. They 
see the fjords, but not the people. Not 
though a wedding-party took ship with them 
from Utne to Eide, and from the carriole 
they caught a glimpse of the still peasants 
about the homestead and in the field. 

I think I can prove it to them even from 
experience of the most frequented roads. 

It was at that village of the fjord’s end, 
nipped and darkened by the monstrous cliffs, 
and resounding perpetually to the British 
voice and foot, that a year or so ago an 
Englishman and his wife arrived from the 
pass beyond—in a pelt of hail and sleet, to 
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BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS 


find no room in either inn. It was as they 
stood miserably questioning the landlord of 
‘¢ Jensens ” that a little woman wrapped in a 
grey fragment of horse-cloth, came across 
the street, and in a voice that assured a 
welcome, offered them supper and a bed. 
If the supper was long a coming, it was a 
royal meal. Fish, and ptarmigan, and poached 
eggs, and such ethereal flakes of ‘‘pandekager”’ 
as might belong to the land of happy dreams. 
The bedroom, large and airy, and the great 
wooden bed with its sliding sides, combined 
with a breakfast, plentiful as the supper, to 
produce a purring satisfaction in the mind of 
the wayfarers, and disposed them to a real 
generosity. But the host, the poor farmer 
of the stony earth, refused to take a single 
ore for the entertainment. “It has been 
much pleasure,” he said, in the tongue of his 
guests, and he added, “you, you would do 
it also for us—in your country.” And the 
travellers learnt how dreadful a sensation is 
the blush of the soul. 

There was an evening, not very long ago, 
and never to_ be forgotten. An evening at 
Vossevangen. We, who have been witched 
by the glamour of the North, and whose 
hearts turn to Norway with the fidelity of a 


homing bird, pass through Voss with its 
thronging Americans and English as quickly 
as horse or train can take us. We shudder 
at that turreted city of a hotel where the 
only Norwegian reminiscence is the too- 
studied costume of the waiting maidens. 
Yet it was in Voss that we came to know 
something of the dignity of a true simpli- 
city. 

It was at affens in a small hotel. We 
were being waited upon by a girl, fair and 
tall, with coils of golden hair, and her manner 
of serving was such that I believe we, one and 
all, regretted human nature’s poor capacity 
for food. We made small pretexts to detain 
her, but her solicitude for all was too great 
to allow her to pay undue attention to one. 
“Who can she be?” each man whispered to 
his neighbour, and at length, in her absence 
from the room, the girl who waited with her 
answered the question. She was a young 
doctor from Christiania, of an old and well- 
known family. Wishing to travel abroad for 
a year, she had volunteered to manage the 
hotel for the season, in order to add money 
to the travelling-fund. She looked after the 
rooms, waited at table, encouraged the sad- 
faced cook, and entertained the guests. And 
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VOSSEVANGEN 


I heard an Englishwoman, the wife of a 
London barrister, speak to her as I imagine 
a Boer speaks to a Kaffir. 

There were few of our countrymen in the 
hotel, but the company, with two exceptions, 
was delightful. Opposite us sat the most 
admired violinist of the season. Sleep had 
forsaken him, and he had been sent away 
from his violin to find her. He was recog- 
nised by one of our party, and the recog- 
nitipn was mutual. As we stood afterwards 
in the leafy doorway, listening to the wind 
as it stirred the lake, he came to us and 
asked if we should like some music, “ for I 
feel like playing, to-night,” he said, “and 
we have a really splendid soprano here. 
Mein Gott, what a range!” and he spread his 
arms abroad. So we, the favoured ones, 
listened to Beethoven and Schubert and 
Brahms and Chopin—and though the violin 
was third-rate and new, borrowed from the 
village musician—I had it from the lips of 
one who knew, that Herr X. had never 
played in the heated concert-room as he 


played that night in the little inn-parlour, with 
the white moths from the garden flitting 
about his head. And the splendid soprano 
was the voice of our girl-doctor. She sang, 
and he played her accompaniments. Once 
she had to sing alone, the piano suddenly 
failed, for the player wept. And we noticed 
ourselves that the lights quivered and fluttered 
with the moths, and that there were strange 
rainbows in our eyes. It was as she fin- 
ished “Ich grolle nicht” that our landiord 
beckoned me from the room. We made our 
way through a passage crowded with strollers 
from the turreted city to the street-door. A 
black, far-reaching shadow lay on the white 
road; it was to that his finger pointed. 
When my eyes were clear of the lamplight I 
saw a throng of peasants, men and women, 
listening in perfect silence, for music is to 
the Norwegian what it is to the Yorkshire- 
men of the West Riding. The next morning 
Herr X. persuaded the singer to tell us some- 
thing of her life and her distinguished career, 
but in the midst of it she was called away, 
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and as we left we saw her cutting cabbages in 
the garden. She stood among the greenery, 
a young, gracious figure, with happy eyes, 
and waved her handkerchief in farewell. 

Let me remember another incident of a 
frequented way—the road from Vadheim to 
Forde. It was a June night, and the last 
glow of sunset had met the shining daffodil 
of the dawn. With these, too, was thet 
strange illumination of the northern sky, 
which creates an unappeasable hunger in 
the hearts which the north has called. And 
a stolkjaer, with three occupants, was coming 
down the road. The two ladies, who had 
started late, had forgotten in the excitement 
and enchantment of the hour both the day 
and the time, but they were brought back 
to realities by the sudden stoppage of the 
vehicle. The driver stretched out his hand 
between them with his great silver watch 
lying upon the palm. Sunday morning had 
well begun. “It is late!” he said, smiling ; 
“nei, nei, it is very early.” A sweet gravity 
settled on his face. ‘It is Sunday,” he said, 
and stopped; his English went but a little 
way. 


“Tadies,” he began again, ‘another 
country, but the same Jesus Christus. We 
shall read the Psalms? Ja!” He drew the 
Lutheran prayer-book from his pocket, and 
in the solemn hour, bright with the past and 
the coming day, with no sound near but the 
chirp of a meadow-bird, he read to them in 
his own tongue the words which are our 
home-language, and which more, perhaps, 
than any others string the generations together 
and proclaim them one. 

I have been told sometimes, that our 
acquaintance with the language is the cause 
of our pleasant relations with the people. 
Yet on our first arrival in the country we 
knew but one phrase, and so mispronounced 
it that no native was ever found to com- 
prehend it. And I could, if I might, tell a 
tale of that first visit which would confound 
cynicism. To the statement that contact 
with the world will change their character, 
I will urge the experience of one of the 
principal New York merchants, a man who 
has dealings with firms all over the United 
States, several of which are Norwegian. 
After praising the Norwegians as citizens, he 
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NATIVES AT HELGENAES 


said: “Their integrity is such that they are the 
only people of whom we never ask a reference, 
and by whom we have never lost a cent.” 





What I would say is that there is a 
national character of which no doubt 
many individuals fall short, but which 
yet is so typical as to be truly national, 
and it is of a higher and simpler kind 
than our own. 

I know a place, but I will not 
tell its name, where this character 
finds its fullest development. For 
beauty it has few equals and no supe- 
rior. The mountains stand about it 
as about Jerusalem, and the moving 
waters lave it on every side but one. 
There in a fitting frame God has 
allowed the Virtues to dwell incarnate 
—for a little while. 

Love, clothed in simple garb, meets 
the tired traveller at the gangway, 
and leads him where Courtesy with 
truthful eyes awaits him on _ the 
threshold. Patience, smiling, sets his 
chamber, and Piety, white - haired, 


blesses his rest. And his luggage 
is borne on the broad shoulders of 
Goodwill. 


But may I remind those for whom 
I write of the early days of the 
world when the dweilers on Olym- 
pus walked with men? Not every 





‘LOSS 


one recognised their degree. Only 
the hearing ear and the seeing 
eye, and, above all, the understanding 
heart knew the port and voice of the 
god. 
OF GOODS* 
By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A. 
he declares, but the fortune of war. Friends 


ITH most people—annuitants 
and Government pensioners are 
perhaps the only exceptions— 
an unexpected reverse in cir- 

cumstances must be taken into account as 
one of the possible incidents of life ; and it 
is harder to bear than the victim is inclined 
to confess, or than his neighbours ever sus- 
pect. A brave man shows a good face for 
the time, and makes light of the blow—it is, 

* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America, 


surround him with assurances of sympathy 
— it is, they suggest, only a disguised success. 
Both sides make an admirable rally, and give 
one a better idea of human nature; but 
such backsets are not joyful but grievous. 
When a professional man has given his best 
brains to his work and is ungratefully treated, 
or a clerk has slaved for a firm and is dis- 
missed for the sake of petty economy, or a 
servant has put the family’s interest before 
her own and is made an offender for a word, 
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LOSS OF GOODS 


or a merchant accumulates a competency 
and sees it scattered by some speculator, it 
does seem as if the times were out of joint, 
and the heart of the sufferer is apt to grow 
bitter. What reward has principle, faithful- 
ness, industry, loyalty? Is there no intelli- 
gible law in the moral world, but only a 
whimsical Providence which changes a man’s 
wheat into tares, between the seedtime and 
harvest ? 

Loss of goods is a very fair illustration of 
this kind of trial, and is treated too lightly 
by persons who have not lost any or never 
had any to lose. There are, of course, 
distinctions between cases, and sympathy is 
sometimes out of place. If one has lost a 
fraction of the fortune he does not know 
what to do with, and is only anxious to 
increase, then it is not uncharitable to refuse 
him pity, or cruel to congratulate him on a 
wholesome bloodletting. Fewer goods may 
mean less care for him, less worldliness for 
his wife, happier because truer marriages for 
his daughters, more strenuous lives for his 
sons, a higher level of life for the whole 
family. But if a man be cast down because 
yesterday he was rich and to-day he is poor, 
one who has a wife and children, then let no 
person despise or belittle him as selfish, or 
mercenary, or worldly, or unspiritual. You 
are not entitled to judge him unless you 
have either made a sacrifice of your posses- 
sions for some great cause, or have taken 
joyfully the spoiling of your goods; and if 
you have passed through such experiences 
they will have taught you charity. No man 
need be thought an unworthy Christian be- 
cause a worldly reverse adds ten years to his 
age or writes its mark on his brow. 

Various reasons may be imagined for his 
concern besides disappointed avarice, and 
one may be a sense of? injustice. The 
activity of life is largely based cn the law of 
work and its reward. Itisa perfectly honest 
instinct which resents the idea of labouring 
a long day and getting no wages in the 
evening. ‘This is not a question of selfish- 
ness at all, it is a question of righteousness. 
The one who has been refused his right is 
injured, the one who wronged him is a 
rascal. If there be any manhood in the 
worker he will insist on his wage although he 
give it away next minute, and if he fail to get 
it the Bible will express his indignation with 
power. Suppose he accumulates a sum 
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from his earnings as a support in old age ora 
provision for his family, and he be robbed of 
it by the strong hand of a merciless firm, or 
the reckless operations of an unscrupulous 
speculator, or the rascality of a gang of 
public swindlers, or the deliberate deceit of 
a trusted friend, then he has been spoiled of 
his just possessions, and he does well to be 
angry. When an industrious and well-doing 
man is plundered without redress it will be 
a marvel if he be not bitter. 

Loss of wealth may also be regretted 
because wealth was the means of securing 
pure and ennobling pleasures. Money has. 
a different value with different men, and is 
indeed a symbol for what we chiefly love 
or need. With some it may mean meat and 
drink and clothing and luxuries, which things 
come to sloth, pride, and extravagance. 
With others it signifies so many books 
written by the prophets of the Eternal, so 
many pictures by the interpreters of the 
Unseen. With certain others money is 
the instrument of goodness by which they 
telieve men in straits, provide for widows 
left comfortless, educate poor boys of intelli- 
gence, and bring some brightness into the 
lives of poor people. Money is_ neither 
culture nor charity—it may be the enemy of 
both ; but it can create an atmosphere in 
which mind and heart will come to their 
flower. Any man is to be envied who can 
feed the purest tastes and obey the kindliest 
instincts as he pleases, to whom no treasure 
in vellum is forbidden, no generous succour 
of the needy is impossible; and if one is 
exiled suddenly from this goodly Eden, then 
he is to be pitied and has cause of com- 
plaint. 

It would be an injustice, however, to con- 
clude that a true man will ever be much cast 
down by straitened circumstances if he be 
alone in the world. He is perfectly aware 
that any one, sane in soul, mind, and body, 
can always earn his living, and that a touch 
of hardness will only brace his soul. But he 
is perpetually concerned about the future 
comfort of those whom he loves and who 
have trusted him. Money-making has two 
sides: one is very ignoble, where an im- 
mortal being toils and scrapes and grasps 
and hoards, simply that he may possess : 
one is entirely noble, where one strives that 
he may provide. What heroism may be 
hidden behind buying and selling, bargain- 
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ing and speculating! Where a weary, anxious 
man is ever thinking of a woman who must 
not know want, of boys who must have their 
chance in life, one forgives him his careful- 
ness, his keenness, his rashness, since all he 
does is for love’s sake ; and one understands 
that his suffering through a reverse has not 
in it a single grain of selfishness. 

This man is, however, fortunate in retain- 
ing one possession, for loss of goods is not 
loss of honour. He may have to go into a 
smaller house, to practise various economies, 
to withdraw certain subscriptions, to refuse his 
family some pleasures; but he does not need 
to lower his head at the meeting of a friend. 
Nor will his children have cause to be 
ashamed of their father’s name. There are 
men on whom the sun has shone, and who 
are increased in goods, yet none respect 
them; most honest souls despise them. 
‘Their fortunes would be a cheap price for 
this man’s character, but that cannot be 
bought by gold, nor is it lost when gold de- 
parts. After all, it is not required of every 
one to be successful either in his business or 
in his profession—in letters or the Church. 
What is asked, and eternally shall be asked, 
is that a man shall obey his conscience, and 
do his duty by God and his neighbour. 
Has he done so according to his ability? 
Then, be his lot prosperity or adversity, let 
him keep a high heart, for none can put him 
to shame, either in this world or the next. 

Adversity will also be helpless to deprive 
him of the love of wife or child, but by a 
blessed law of human hearts will only make 
him dearer. Does a woman think less of her 
husband because he has been worsted in the 
battle, and has been sent out of the lists 
wounded? She is so constructed by God 
that she will claim her knight before the 
people and glory in him, and lavish hitherto 
unknown riches of love on him, and be 
prouder of him than if he had come off 
victor over all opponents. Why? For a 
woman’s reason: because he is not strong 
and successful; because he has failed, and 
therefore has need of sympathy and com- 
fort and confidence. For another woman’s 
reason: because he failed for her, so that 
every wound has become an evidence of his 
devotion, a claim on her loyalty. What a 
love is that which God hath placed in the 
heart of a woman—so magnanimous, so un- 
grudging, so forgiving, so steadfast. Is there 
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any man living who has ever fathomed that 
love, who has ever lived so as to deserve it ? 
Who shall ever be able to repay it? Dare 
a man complain of any loss who knows that 
he has the love of a good woman as his 
portion ? 

Besides, adversity is a searching test of 
friendship—dividing the sheep from the 
goats with unerring accuracy, and this is a 
good service. Times there are when it 
seems we cannot count the number of our 
friends—we see so many smiling faces, we 
hear so many pleasant words. ‘Times there 
are when we are not certain and question 
our heart. Suppose one became unpopular 
or held unworldly opinions, or were reduced 
to poverty, or were slandered; how many 
of this agreeable crowd would come out and 
take their places by his side against the 
wall? We ought not to expect many. We 
may well be satisfied with six; and the one 
good of adversity is, that we should discover 
for certain who the six are. It might almost 
be worth enduring some loss to know how 
much uncalculating and unhesitating loyalty 
burns in some silent, faithful, unflinching 
folk. 

But among all the services of adversity 
surely the best is this, that it teaches us at 
last the difference between the goods that 
are held in barns and those that are stored 
inthe soul. So alluring are the things which 
are seen, that they fascinate our minds and 
lead them captive ; so severe are the things 
which are unseen, that they fail to seize 
our imagination and inspire our lives. We 
are blinded by the gaudy colours and tinsel 
glory of the material, so that the kingdom of 
God cannot compete for our love. What 
advantages have the intangible riches of the 
spiritual world that we should win them at 
a sacrifice? Adversity gives one answer— 
they last. Vision, knowledge, faith, love, 
holiness, cannot be taken from one by a 
thief; they cannot be lost in a day; they 
cannot ooze away before his eyes. They 
are inalienable, and are never dearer, surer, 
sweeter, than when all other possessions 
have failed and disappeared. Does it not 
too often happen that as people rise in the 
social scale, their character deteriorates ? 
They cast off old friends ; they lose their 
former simplicity of manners ; they withdraw 
from the service of Christ. They become 
affected, hollow, ambitious before our eyes. 
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It is a law, with many a splendid exception, 
that those who are rich are deaf to the voice 
of Christ, and refuse His cross; that those 
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who are poor give Him ready welcome and 
accept His cross as the way of life ever- 
lasting. 





EARLHAM 


By ANNIE E. CANTON 


N a May morning in 1773, John 
Gurney, a wool-stapler of Nor- 
wich and a descendant of the 
ancient barons of Gournay in 

Normandy, was married at Tottenham, to 
Catherine Bell, the younger daughter of 
Daniel Bell of Stamford Hill. They were 
a handsome couple; he, very attractive- 
looking in spite of his red hair, and she, 
judging from her portrait by Gainsborough, 
a brunette with fine, clear-cut features and 
dignified mien. Although members of the 
Society of Friends, they had not adopted 
its peculiarities of dress; and though Mrs. 
Gurney’s religious views narrowed as she 
grew older, they both at this time held very 
liberal ideas with regard to worldly enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps, if they could have taken a 
peep into futurity, no one would have been 
more surprised than they, to know that they 
were to become famous as the parents of 
one of the most remarkable families that 
have left their mark on English history. 

Most people have heard of 
Samuel Gurney, the great 
banker, of Elizabeth Fry, and 
of Joseph John Gurney; but 
until Mr. Hare gave us the two 
fascinating volumes which con- 
tain the history of the Gurneys 
of Earlham* we have only 
known them as individuals, now 
we see them in their proper set- 
ting ; that wonderful family cir- 
cle, which neither difference of 
opinion, nor loss, nor gain, nor 
time, though we have the history 
of one generation extending over 
nearly a century, could ever dis- 
unite. 7 

*«*The Gurneys of Earlham.” By 


Augustus J. C. Hare. George Allen. 
2 vols. 


For some years after their marriage, John 
and Catherine Gurney resided in winter at 
the old “Court House” at Norwich, and 
here, their six elder children were born— 
Catherine, John (who died an _ infant), 
Rachel, Elizabeth, another John, and Rich- 
enda. The summers they spent at a 
cottage at Bramerton, where the children 
revelled in the freedom of the woods and 
fields, and where they had a lovely garden 
and orchard. Mrs. Fry used to say in after 
years “that the idea of Paradise and that 
garden were always one in her mind.” 

In 1786 Mr. Gurney, whose affairs had 
prospered since his marriage, rented Earl- 
ham Hall, a charming property which had 
been in the hands of the Bacon family for 
several hundred years: there they went to 
reside; there, to their already numerous 
family, were added six more little ones. And 
there, on the 17th of November 1792, at the 
early age of thirty-eight, died Catherine, the 
devoted wife and mother, commending them 
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with her last breath to the care of her eldest 
girl, another Catherine. Her youngest child, 
Daniel, was only fifteen months old. at the 
time of her death, and he survived till 1880 
—a hundred and seven years after that May 
wedding at Tottenham. 

Catherine was only seventeen when she 
was thus suddenly called upon to take her 
mother’s place at the head of the Earlham 
household, and it is difficult to imagine a 
more trying position for any girl. True, the 
devoted nurse, Sarah Williman, took charge 
of the little ones, and Hannah Judd rendered 
her valuable assistance in the direction of 
the household duties; but the elder children 
were entirely under her care and guidance, 
and she must have been a girl of rare sweet- 
ness and firmness of character and of infi- 
nite patience and tact to inspire them with 
the love and devotion which they at all times 
displayed towards “dear Kitty.” She read 
with them, and directed all their studies, and 
they confided everything to her. 


“ She was never more than half a Quaker, and no one 
was happier than Catherine in playing at hide-and-seek 
with the younger children in the winding passages and 
‘eighty cupboards’ of the old house of Earlham; in 
arranging out-of-door amusements for her brothers; in 
encouraging her sisters in glee-singing ; and in collecting 
small parties of neighbours for the lively little dances in 
which the whole family had thena healthy pleasure. The 
sisters enjoyed themselves immensely. They scoured 
the country on their ponies in scarlet riding-habits. On 
one occasion it is recorded that the seven linked arms, 
‘drew a line across the road, and stopped the mail-coach 
from ascending the neighbouring hill.” 


Can one imagine a prettier picture ? 

None of them at this time, not even 
Catherine, had come under the influence of 
religion, and they all much disliked the 
Quaker meetings and the long and dreary 
silence and sermons to which their father 
wished them to go on Sundays. They were 
held in a room in Goat’s Lane, Norwich, and 
the younger children used to speak of the 
place as ‘“‘ that disgusting Goat’s.” Catherine 
encouraged them all to keep journals, piles 
of which still exist, and one is tempted to 
make endless extracts. Very few must suffice, 
however. Their spirit is so curiously modern 
that one can scarcely believe that they were 
written a hundred years ago, and presumably 
long before the age of “ revolting daughters,” 
and yet here we find the same critical mind, 
the same longing for freedom, and the same 
intolerance of authority which we have been 
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asked to believe are quite new in the-younger 
generation. Louisa Gurney, aged nine, 
writes : 

** April 5th, 1796. 

‘* Stayed at home to-day and had a pleasant morning. 
I am always so happy to escape from the claws of 
Goat's.” 

‘* Fune st. 

‘** [have lately done scarcely anything that Kitty has 
told me without grumbling: I can’t say how sorry I am. 
Iintend to set out to-morrow with fresh vigour and to 
take the greatest pains with myself.”’ 

“* Fune 13th. 

‘In the afternoon we walked about instead of lessons 
—I do so like my liberty. I think it most silly to bring 
up children to be always at work.” 

“Fune 21st. 

** Rachel has begun to teach us our lessons. I like her 
teaching very much, though not nearly so much as 
Kitty's; she treats me as other girls are treated, but 
Kitty treats us as though we were reasonable creatures. ’ 


“ Fuly 31st. 

‘* After breakfast I picked most of the servants some 
gooseberries, and Judd’s mother a whole basketful. 
How very good of me!.... Another of my qualities 
which people call most bad, but which I think rather 
good, is that I cannot bear strict authority over me. I 
do from the bottom of my heart Aaze the preference 
shown in all things to my elders merely because they 
have been in the world a little longer. Ido love equality 
and true democracy.” 

“* August 28th. 

“‘T felt out of humour amazingly; how silly! I feel 
as in rather a bad mind, and Peggy and Betsy increased 
it by saying ‘Are thee well in thy mind, dear?’ and 
things of that sort.” 

“ October 13th. 

‘‘I have been in a good mind all day. 
have been truly disagreeable and idle.” 

** October 19th. 

‘‘Tam afraid I shall be a flirt when I growup. Last 
night the Hoares and Ketts were here; we had a 
fiddle . . . . Young Sam Hoare* was most disgusting ; 
we were on most good terms for the first part of the 
evening ; but at last he went so far as to give mea kiss.” 


The others 


At fifteen Richenda writes :— 


“* December 315¢. 
‘* This is the last day I shall spend in 1797. To this 
year, adieu for ever! How pathetic!” 


“ February 24th, 1798. 

‘* We four have not gone on in a comfortable way for 
a week past ; we have been so disorderly, and have given 
way to just what we felt at the moment. This morning 
Kitty and us four had a talk... .. Kitty somehow 
showed us how weak and faulty we were, so that I can- 
not bear to think of us four. Indeed, I think as Kitty 
does, that it is impossible to pass through this world 
without having a strict principle over your mind to act 
by.” 

* Her future husband. 
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Catherine’s chief companions were the two 
girls next to her in age, Rachel and Elizabeth. 
After them came John, a bright and affection- 
ate boy; then the “ four girls,” as they were 
called, Richenda, Hannah, Louisa, and 
Priscilla. The three youngest, Samuel, 
Joseph, and Daniel were still in the nursery. 
They were all fair to look upon, as their 
numerous portraits testify, and the boys all 
seem to have grown into extremely handsome 
men. Elizabeth, afterwards Mrs. Fry, was 
not so robust as the others, and was more 
averse to the ordinary routine of learning, 
and though of a most affectionate disposition 
was at times a little obstinate in temper. To 
quote Catherine’s words : 


‘* Her natural obstinacy, the only failing in her temper 
as a child, became that finely tempered decision and 
firmness which enabled her to execute her projects for 
the good of others. What in childhood was something 
like cunning ripened into the most uncommon penetra- 
tion, long-sightedness, and skill in influencing the minds 
of others.” 


Samuel, afterwards the great banker, was 
a very sturdy and independent child, and 
owing to his resistance to home discipline 
was packed off at eight years old to school 
at Wandsworth, all his seven sisters ac- 
companying him on the first stage of his 
journey, after which he was left to find his 
way alone. Joseph John seems to have 
early evinced the wonderful sweetness of 
dlisposition and deeply religious temperament 
which characterised his after life. As time 


‘ went on, the rest of the Gurneys, particularly 


the elder ones, were greatly influenced by 
the infidel spirit of the times, and their faith 
was further unsettled by their intercourse 
with the Enfield family, a very charming and 
cultivated set of people, who, however, knew 
nothing of scriptural truth. Mr. Gurney, 
who was a most kind and indulgent father, 
deplored the backsliding of his- family, but 
seemed unable to cope with the difficulty 
until he discovered the attachment which 
had sprung up between his daughter Rachel 
and Henry Enfield. Then he insisted upon 
the separation, not only of the lovers but of 
the two families. This was a great blow to 
them all, but particularly so to Rachael, and 
though she and Henry met again with her 
father’s consent two years afterwards, his 
feelings had changed, and he shortly after- 
wards married elsewhere. Rachel never had 
another lover. She died at Earlham, and it 


is a curious fact that on the day of her death, 
in 1827, she received a letter from her long- 
lost lover declaring that never a day had 
passed, since their parting twenty-seven years 
before, that he had not thought of her. 

By slow degrees, and mainly through the 
influence of a young Roman Catholic friend, 
Edward Pitchford, the Gurneys were brought 
back into the path of orthodoxy, and Betsy, 
hitherto the gayest of the sisters, dated her 
absolute conversion from February 4, 1798. 
On that day she had unwillingly accompanied 
the rest of the family to the meeting at Goat’s, 
and had put on, to console herself for the 
anticipated duliness, a pair of purple boots 
laced with scarlet; but when the preacher, 
William Savery, the American “ Friend,” 
began to speak, her attention was rivetted— 
she forgot the boots, and very soon began to 
weep bitterly. From that hour she was a 
changed being; she became convinced of 
the truths of Quakerism, she adopted the 
dress in all its plain severity, and, much to 
the distress of her sisters, entirely renounced 
such worldly pleasures as music and dancing. 
The simple round of home duties failed to 
afford sufficient scope for her new energies, 
and she really laid the foundation of her 
future career of philanthropy when she 
gathered the village children, to the number 
of sixty or seventy, in the laundry at Earl- 
ham, and taught them to read and write and 
cypher. About this time, Joseph Fry, a 
young Quaker, who had been at school with 
John Gurney, became a visitor at Earlham, 
and fell in love with the fair Betsy, and in 
1800, after many doubts and perplexities, 
they were married, and went to reside in St. 
Mildred’s Court, in the City of London, 
near to his place of business. Her brother 
Samuel, who was fourteen at the time of her 
marriage, was to make his home with them 
for some years, and to assist his brother-in- 
law in the book-keeping and money depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Gurney on several occasions took his 
family touring through Wales and into the 
Lake country, and sometimes the party was 
augmented by some of their innumerable 
cousins and friends. Gay times they must 
have had, judging from the lengthy extracts 
from journals and letters which have been 
preserved, and more than one life-long at- 
tachment had its beginning in these holiday 
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MRS, CATHERINE GURNEY 


On Christmas Eve, 1806, Louisa was 
married to Samuel Hoare, a young banker 
in good circumstances, and 1807 saw the 
union of Hannah with Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, who had loved her ever since the day he 
had stood in the porch at Earlham, and she 
had sprung out of the coach with Betsy’s 
first baby in her arms. Although he had 
expectations, he was only a clerk in the 
great brewery of Truman and Hanbury at 
the time of their marriage, but he rose 
to high position and wealth in after years 
as statesman and philanthropist, and was 
awarded a baronetage. John also wedded 
in 1807 his cousin, Elizabeth Gurney, a very 
lovely and sweet girl, who only survived a 
year; and in 1808 Samuel was married to 
Elizabeth Sheppard. 's Though only twenty- 
one at this time, his splendid business talents 
had already been recognised, and his father 





set him up as a banker on 
his own account. ‘Thus the 
family circle at Earlham be- 
came in one sense consider- 
ably smaller, though the new 
sisters and _brothers-in-law 
received the heartiest of wel- 
comes there, and their mutual 
affection was by no means 
diminished by their ever-in- 
creasing interests. There was 
constant intercourse between 
the different households, and 
advantage was taken of every 
opportunity of gathering to- 
gether at the old home where 
“Aunt Catherine” still 
reigned. As time went on, 
she, who had never wholly 
sympathised with the 
Quakers, and Richenda were 
baptised and became mem- 
bers of the Church of England, 
while Joseph and Priscilla 
leaned more and more to- 
wards the “ Friends,” Priscilla 
becoming later on a preacher. 

In 1809, John Gurney, the 
beloved father, died, and John 
the eldest son became the head 
of the Earlham household. 
The latter had been ailing 
since his wife’s death, and 
in 1813 he began to fail both 
mentally and bodily, and he 
died the following year at the early age of 
thirty-four. 

In 1809, the Frys had removed to Plashet, 
where Elizabeth devoted herself to the estab- 
lishment of schools, and to the care of the 
poor around her. There are many records 
of their happy life here, and it is pleasant to 
read of her with her gracious presence a 
veritable queen in her little kingdom. She 
had many children, and with the loving care 
which she extended to them, her household 
and social duties and her work among the 
poor, her days must indeed have been well 
filled. She was always ready to help, no 
matter what the particular need might be, 
and one of her family writes : 





‘* One of the servants toid me that Mrs. Fry once lent 
a poor woman her own cow, when the woman wanted 
extra milk for sale ; and when her husband saw it driven 
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out of Plashet Gate, he said, 
lent next ?’” 


‘My dear, what w7// be 


Joseph John was now living at Earlham 
with his four unmarried sisters, and as time 
went on it became a rallying point for many 
of the brightest intellects of the time, for 
Joseph, though himself adhering to the most 
severe form of Quakerism, extended his 
sympathy to all denominations and at the 
great annual meetings of the Bible Society, 
which were held in the large dining-room at 
Earlham, High Church and Low Church, 
Baptist and Quaker, united in perfect har- 
mony. 

Wilberforce was their friend, and when 
the slavery question was agitating the whole 
of England, the Gurneys threw themselves 
into the work with characteristic zeal, Fowell 
Buxton in particular taking up the-eause of 
the slaves, and devoting himself heart and 
soul to their emancipation. 

In 1816, Richenda became the wife of 
Francis Cunninghame, Rector of Pakefield 
near Lowestoft ; she must have been an ideal 
clergyman’s wife, with her bright 
energetic ways, and her happy tem- 
per which made her always see the 
best side of people. One who knew 
her well, writes : 


“I remember asking her if she did ever see 
any evil or wrong in anybody. She looked 
up from her drawing, a little amused, and 
smiling said, ‘ Why, yes, dear, I see it; but I 
like to shut one eye, and open the other only 
a very little way when there is anything 
wrong.’” 


In 1817, Joseph John, who was 
married three times, brought his 
first wife, Jane Birkbeck, home to 
Earlham. It was after his marriage 
that he became a minister, and 
began to be associated with his 
brother Samuel and his sister, Mrs. 
Fry, in their efforts at Newgate and 
elsewhere, to improve the state of 
English prisons, to alleviate the 
condition of the poor and oppressed, 
and in the countless good works by 
which they are remembered. Both 
Samuel and Joseph contributed 
most generously not only their per- 
sonal help but money to her many 
charitable schemes, Samuel, in par- 
ticular, who resided nearest to the 
Frys, frequently accompanying his 
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sister to the public meetings where they were 
both familiar figures. Mrs. Fry clung more 
perhaps to her brother Samuel than to any of 
the others ; he had lived with her during the 
early years of her married life, and they had 
besides their Quaker sympathies much in 
common. One of her daughters writes : 


‘* The tie between my mother and uncle was peculiarly 
MIONG, 2 « «2 He was to her an ever-ready helper, a 
pillar of strength—‘a rock,’ as she fondly called him. 

- His judgment, his liberality, his ever-ready help, 
with his frequent companionship, were most essentially 
valuable to her. My own feeling respecting my uncle 
was that of having in him a tower of refuge, to which we 
might safely go for help and protection,” 


So much has been written elsewhere about 
the public work of the Gurneys, their missions 
abroad, their meetings with royalty, whose 
hearts they won by their simple dignity and 
innate goodness, that we do not propose to 
enter into that side of their life at all. It is 
our object rather to picture them in their 
family relationship ; to show how the ties of 
affection, which united them in youth, only 
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grew stronger with advancing years; and 
how these eleven high-spirited, thoughtlessly 
happy girls and boys developed into the 
most deeply religious men and women, and 
became pioneers in that crusade against 
oppression and misery, which resulted in 
after years in so much wise legislation. 

In 1821 Priscilla, the youngest of the sisters, 
died, and in the following year Joseph John 
lost his first wife after a few days’ illness, 
and “ Aunt Catherine ” and “ Aunt Rachel” 
were once more installed as mistresses of 
Earlham, with the charge of his two children. 


‘‘At this time,” writes Katherine Fry, ‘‘ besides the 
motherless children of our Uncle Joseph, many other 
of her nephews and nieces were frequently in our Aunt 
Rachel's care... .. If one of the children, or a group 
of them, wanted stimulus, or more discipline, or more re- 
laxation, it was consigned to Aunt Rachel's care and 
judicious adaptation of the arrangements to the require- 
ments. Head and heart were alike benefited by her 
cultivation and influence.” 


The five years which intervened before 
Joseph’s second marriage were very happy 
ones to the two sisters, but Rachel’s health 
had long been failing, and she died in Sep- 
tember, 1827, two months after her brother 
brought home Mary Fowler to Earlham. 

His second wife seems to have been 
greatly beloved by the whole family, and it 
was a great grief to all when she died in Sep- 
tember, 1835, from a fever caught in nursing 
her husband’s daughter Anna. ‘Traces of 
her Quaker influence still remain at Earl- 
ham, where the beautiful red brick house is 
whitewashed on the side facing the road ! 

His third wife, Eliza Paul Kirkbride, whom 
he married in 1841, and who survived him, 
was welcomed by an immense family circle, 
and acquired by her marriage no fewer than 
119 nephews and nieces ! 

Of Hannah Buxton and Louisa Hoare 
we have hitherto said very little. Their 
married lives seem to have been peculiarly 
happy, and they were near neighbours for 
many years at Hampstead, where their 
numerous children were brought up almost 
as one large family. Sorrow came to them 
in turn as it came to the others, and in 1820 
the Buxtons lost four little children in five 
weeks. When they had somewhat recovered 


from this terrible trial, they left Hampstead 
and went to reside at Cromer Hall, where 
the Hoares joined them every summer for a 
long, happy holiday. 
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Louisa Hoare was only fifty-three at the 
time of her death in 1836; a death ac- 
celerated by the sudden loss of her son 
Samuel. There is a very sweet portrait of 
her by Andrew Robertson in a most be- 
witching cap which sets off her bright 
piquant face to perfection. Who would 
have thought that when the little Louisa 
expressed in her journal her dislike to 
authority and her love of “ equality and true 
democracy,” she would ever be known as 
the author of “ Hints on Nursery Disci- 
pline ” ? 

In 1845 Mrs. Fry died after much patient 
suffering, and two years later Joseph John 
passed away. He was only fifty-nine, and ai 
Norwich his death was regarded as a public 
sorrow. Only a few days before his death, 
his old nurse, who had lived in the park 
for eighty years, had died, and he had 


walked down to look at her remains. After 
his death Catherine removed to a little 
house at Lowestoft, close to her sister 


Richenda Cunninghame, and there she spent 
the remaining years of her life, constantly 
visited by her ‘remaining sisters and brother, 
and by one or other of her nieces and 
nephews. She died in 1850. Richenda, 
almost the brightest and most gifted of the 
Gurney sisters, survived till 1855. In the 
same year Samuel lost his wife, and his 
devoted attendance on her had so seriously 
affected his health that the doctors recom- 
mended him to go to the South of France, 
where he was joined by several of his children, 
but his weakness gradually increased, and 
he died at Paris on his way home to Ham 
House, Upton. 

There are many charming pictures of the 
home life at Ham House, of his intense love 
of children and his happy way with them. 
He was the life and soul of his family, and 
was never too absorbed in business or too 
tired to read aloud to them, or to walk with 
his daughters, and in later life was never so 
happy as when the house was full of grand- 
children. 

Like his brothers and brothers-in-law he 
acquired by his sagacity and splendid busi- 
ness talents great wealth, and like them also 
he regarded it as a trust with which Provi- 
dence had endowed him for the benefit of 
others. His charities amounted to little 
less, on an average, than £20,000 a year. 

Two only of the eleven were now left: 
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Hannah (Lady Buxton) and 
Daniel, the youngest of them 
all. 

Thomas Fowell Buxton had 
received a baronetage in 1840, 
on which occasion Richenda 
(Mrs. Cunninghame) writes to 
her sister : 


‘IT will not delay expressing the 
interest I feel in your new and curious 
honours. ... , Ihave been laughing 
at the remembrance of those days 
when you lived in a cottage, and I 
used to save up all the sixpences and 
shillings I could scrape together for 
you.” 


He died in 1845, but his 
wife outlived him nearly thirty 
years, all her eleven children 
excepting one dying before 
her. She _ preserved her 
happy, unselfish disposition through many 
sorrows, and kept up a most affectionate 
intercourse with her sole remaining brother 
Daniel. She died in 1872, aged eighty-eight, 
tended with loving care to the last by her son 
Fowell and his wife. 

Daniel, the last of the family, survived till 
1880. He had been a widower for forty- 
three years, having lost his wife, daughter of 
the Earl of Errol, in 1836. He has been 
rather overshadowed by the more widely 
recognised fame of his brothers and sisters, 
but he was a good and most generous man 
and greatly beloved. He was for sixty 
years partner, and for many years head of 
the Norwich firm of Gurney & Co., but 
suffered severe losses through the bankruptcy 
in which he was involved by his partners. 
This he scarcely felt, however, as his sister 
Lady Buxton most generously allowed him 
£2000 a year. 


‘*He continued young almost to the end of his life. 
In their great age, his sister, Lady Buxton, used 
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laughingly to say, ‘The fact is, Dan, you're so young, 
> > P ? > 
you're no companion at all to me.’” 


So died the last of the Gurneys. 

People are so soon forgotten nowadays, 
and families so easily divided, that one 
cannot but be grateful to Mr. Hare for 
rescuing from oblivion this most interesting 
account of a family, of whom it is impossible 
to read without being struck by the intense 
reality of their religion, by their strong and 
enduring love for each other, by their ever- 
ready sympathy for those in distress, and by 
their munificent charities. 

Surely, if it be true that the consequences 
of our smallest actions are never-ending, we 
may believe that the influence of this band 
of brothers and sisters is still working for 
good in the world. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
George Allen for the use of the woodcuts in 
this paper, and for permission to reproduce 
the portraits of Catherine and Samuel Gur- 
ney. 
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We do not even know his name, 
His lineage, or his age, 
And yet he lives in deathless fame 
Upon the Gospel page. 


The people round the Master press’d, 
The sick, the poor, the sad— 

He stands distinct from ail the rest, 
A little fisher lad. 
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We cannot guess what prompts his thought 
That those five loaves he brings; 

Two fish he may himself have caught 
He carries on his strings. 


He waits with patient upraised head, 
The hungry crowd he sees ; 

The fish are here, the barley bread, 
And yet what use are these ? 


Still, all he has his Lord may take, 
And then it must be well— 

The Master took, and blessed and brake, 
And wrought His miracle ! 


O glad child heart, so sure and swift 
The perfect way to choose, 

O happy hands that bore the gift 
The Master deigned to use! 


Too often we some gracious deed 
In faithless doubt withhold, 
** Too poor the means, too vast the need,” 
. We cry, like those of old. 
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Yet he who gives with generous will, 
And childlike zeal imbued, 
Finds that the store suffices still 
To feed Christ's multitude. 


We lose the lad amid the throng, 
No more of him we know, 

Nor if his life were short or long, 
Nor what its joy or woe. 


Only in one recorded place 
The veil is backward cast, 
To let that innocent boyish face 
Smile on us from the past. 


Thus to an age of noisy claims 
One lesson more is given : 
The fair deeds live, the actors’ names 


Are only known in heaven ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER V 
AT THE ROCKS HOTEL, CLIFTON 
Yet, even the greatest griefs 
May be reliefs, 
Could we but take them right and in their ways. 
Happy is he whose heart 
Hath found the art 
To turn his double pains to double praise. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
* HAT are we to do next, Rose? 
You are so full of mysteries. 
I don’t mind staying on at the 
hotel.” 4 dah 
«I am going out with Birkett, mother, to 


look at furnished houses. I think we had 
better take one for a year; moving about 
is SO expensive.” 

‘We ought never to have moved at all,” 
Lady Penbury said, in a querulous voice. 
We ought to have stayed at the Towers. 
Geoffrey Penfold was quite ready to let us 
stay; but you were so wilful.” 

“It was quite impossible for us to stay at 
Penbury, mother. You must see why——” 

‘““No, I don’t see why, except to satisfy 
your absurd ideas that we could not put 
ourselves under obligations to your father’s 
heir. Dear me! if I only had a son, all 
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this would have been spared. 
poor little boys had lived! ” 

** You may be thankful they died,” was on 
Lady Rose’s lips; but she refrained from 
saying so. She had not heard anything 
more from either Mr. Cornish or Lord 
Penbury, or from the lawyer who was to 
be consulted about Mrs. Mackenzie’s story, 
which Lady Rose still almost hoped might 
be unreliable. Till there was anything definite 
to tell her mother, it was, she felt, much 
better to be silent. 

It is a somewhat sad condition of things 
when the position between parent and 
child is reversed; the strength of charac- 
ter and sincerity of purpose all on the 
daughter’s side; the weakness and _ irre- 
solution and indirectness of aim on the 
mother’s. 7 

Lady Rose treated her mother with con- 
sideration, and had for her the sort of pity- 
ing love that any one weak and dependent 
awakens in the heart of those on whom they 
lean, and to whom they look up for guidance 
and support. 

‘“‘ T daresay I shall be back by luncheon- 
time. Would you like Birkett to stay with 
you?” 

“No; you can’t go about alone in a place 
like this.” 

“T have got Lion, and I expect I shall 
have to go about alone everywhere, and 
why not? Iam old enough, surely?” 

“You are very striking and handsome, 
Rose ; and vulgar people in a place like this 
are very likely to be impertinent. Dear me! 
I wish those wretched steamers would not 
make such a fearful noise. The screams of 
the whistle go through my head.” 

“Tt is full tide this morning, and that is 
the reason they make so much noise ; but I 
mean to try to get a house far away over the 
Downs, where we shall not be near the river ! 
I saw one advertised in the agent’s lists near 
Westbury, at a low rent.” 

“Pray, do nothing rashly, Rose. Do 
remember who you are! ” 

There was no danger that Rose should 
forget who she was; it weighed on her 
continually, and she was only too glad to 
walk briskly up Sion Hill, and cross the 
turf, which sloped up to the Observatory Hill, 
where a fresh breeze was blowing with the 
incoming tide. 

Birkett had been round to the stables 


If only my 


to set Lion free from his imprisonment 
there. 

He was not a demonstrative dog. He 
did not indulge in a series of leaps and 
bounds as he joined his mistress, but he put 
his nose in her hand, and looked up at her 
with eyes in which a world of love and joy 
at meeting shone unmistakably. 

Qh! Lion, I am so glad to have you,” 
his mistress said. ‘Is not this a lovely 
view, Birkett ?” 

“Yes, my lady; but I can’t say Iam in love 
with Clifton. It’s a towny place, and I see 
no country seats where the gentry live. I 
suppose after the Castle everything is likely 
to look small and mean.” 

Lady Rose laughed. 

*« Poor old Penbury would look very much 
out of place amongst all these modern villas. 
They look bright and cheerful, and the air is 
almost as crisp and fresh as on our own 
moors. Then look at the Suspension bridge, 
Birkett.” 

“Tt makes me giddy to think of cross- 
ing it, my lady. I shall never set foot on 
it, I am sure, after all I have heard of the 
dreadful things happening by people throw- 
ing themselves over. It is too horrible to 
think of. The head-waiter told me 

‘‘Oh, don’t give me any ghastly details, 
Birkett.” And Lady Rose quickened her 
pace, and walked, with her easy, graceful car- 
riage, past the benches placed at intervals on 
the Observatory hill ; and, as her mother pre- 
dicted, not unnoticed by those who occupied 
them. Little dogs yapped and growled at 
Lion’s legs, but he vouchsafed no notice of 
them; and if their masters or mistresses 
cast bold or furtive glances at Lady Rose, she, 
like her dog, seemed utterly unconscious of 
them. 

Lady Rose had the unmistakable air of 
good breeding, which, like the perfect manners 
of the true gentlewoman, is felt without be- 
ing defined. Her well-proportioned figure 
was set off by her plain black gown, and the 
graceful outline of her neck was accentuated 
by the white frill which relieved her sombre 
mourning dress. A plain black sailor hat 
rested on her abundant chestnut hair, and 
as she stood for a moment looking down on 
the steamers passing in the river below, her 
well-cut profile was brought out against the 
sky, and a voice near her said, in rather too 
loud tones : 














‘*T must go on a little further, and I will come back to you, 


* Look! I wonder who she is!” 

Then the head was turned; and the 
smart girl, in her much-beflowered hat and 
suspiciously bright auburn hair, lowered 
her eyes beneath the direct glance which 
met them; as she said, with a suppressed 
giggle, to the young man lounging by her 
side : 

“Goodness! She heard what I said.” 

“ Well, what of that?” was the answer, 
as his cigar was taken from his lips,. and 
held between finger and thumb. ‘“ What of 








Come, Lion.” 


that? A cat may look at a king, or a 
queen, for that matter.” And he followed 
Lady Rose, with a lazy, admiring glance 
till she was out of sight on the steep path 
that led to the lower Down beneath the 
Observatory Hill. 

Lady Rose did not think it necessary to 
keep up any conversation with Birkett. She 
walked rather apart, upon the grass, broken 
here and there by little mounds, which cov- 
ered the limestone boulders, and told of the 
rocky foundations on which Clifton was built. 
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It was a lovely morning, and Lady Rose 
was very susceptible to the influence of sun- 
shine and air. 

“Tt really is a beautiful neighbourhood,” 
she thought, “if only one could get away 
from the endless villas and crescents. I do 
not think I could live in one of those we 
drove past yesterday. Those large houses on 
the other side of the road must be inhabited 
by rich people—by merchants, and lawyers 
I daresay. They are quite beyond us, 
we must be content with a small house. If 
only I can make mother understand how 
poor we are. Poor! Everything is by com- 
parison. I daresay that woman labouring 
along, with a basket on one arm and the 
baby on the other, would call me rich. Those 
two girls look happy laughing merrily. Can 
I ever have been young and gay_like them ? 
It seems ages ago, since those London days— 
drawing-room,and Queen’s balls,and concerts 
—flitting off from one party to another, every 
night in the season. I don’t wish those days 
back again. But oh! for one of the summer 
days last year when he and I wandered over 
the moor ; and little bits of heather and gorse, 
with a background of firs, and sometimes the 
towers of the Castle, making up a picture, 
would live under his skilful hand.” 

“ That’s a lovely view,” she said, as she 
gained the upper slope of the Down, and the 
Channel opened out, sleeping in the sunshine, 
and girt with the shadowy blue line of the 
mountains of South Wales. “But I shall 
never sketch again, never; that must go, with 
other pleasant things, to banishment.” 

Lady Rose walked on, quite forgetting the 
agent’s direction, as to how to reach Westbury 
Park. 

“Are you not going too far, my lady?” 
Birkett said, coming up breathless. 

‘“‘ Mr. Black told me to be sure to take 
the path to the right, when we got to the top of 
the Down; and I am that tired,” Birkett 
exclaimed, “I am fit to drop.” 

‘¢Sit down on the bench under the tree, 
Birkett. I must go on a little further, and 
I will come back to you. Come, Lion.” 

And then with light steps, Lion at her 
side, Lady Rose soon found herself at the 
edge of the rocks known as the Sea Wall. 

‘‘ There are compensations everywhere,” 
she thought. ‘ Ifwe live near this I shall 
be satisfied. I could not breathe in those 
narrow streets and be-villaed roads. Here it 


is different—isn’t it, Lion? We will make 
the best of it, won’t we? If it were not for 
the weight of those debts, and this mystery, 
and the failure of a friendship I thought 
secure as these rocks; ah! if it were not 
for these, life would still be delightful on 
a day like this, when the heavens above 
and the earth beneath tell of the glory of 
God.” 

After leaning against the railing for some 
minutes—her back turned to the carriages 
which were rolling past, with dowagers and 
invalids taking an airing before luncheon, 
Rose turned away, called Lion, who had 
been lying by her side, his nose on his paws, 
and saying : 

“ Poor Birkett will think we have gone 
over the rocks, Lion, and we were to meet 
the agent at one o’clock.” 

Birkett was not in the best of tempers, 
and began to grumble about the distance that 
the house now appearing across the Down 
would be from shops. 

‘“‘ Nearer than Penbury Towers, Birkett.” 

“That may be, my lady, but it goes 
against me to think of you having to do all 
this sort of thing. Mr. Cornish ought to 
have come with you. Ten to one this house 
agent will cheat you.” 

“Qh, I have a better opinion of house- 
agents,” Lady Rose said, gaily. “ He will 
ask the rent, and if it is moderate I shall 
conclude the bargain.” 

They were at the iron gate before the little 
stiff bit of garden, where a large board an- 
nounced : 

‘‘ This house to let, furnished.” 

The agent was twisting the key in his 
hand, but paused on the top steps of the 
flight leading to the front door, saying: 

“T’m afraid the lady who owns this house 
wouldn’t let it if that dog is in the bar- 
gain.” 

“Lion can sleep outside,” Lady Rose 
said. ‘I suppose there are stables behind.” 

‘“‘ Lor’ bless you, no. A house like this at 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year, fur- 
nished, don’t go in for stables. Do you keep 
a carriage, then ?” 

“No, but I must keep Lion,” was the 
decided reply. 

“ Well, well, we must see about that ; now 
we'll proceed to business. You'll observe the 
furniture is of a good stamp—real mahogany, 
and upholstered with satin damask.” 














“Thank you. 


“I hoped it was a detached house,” Lady 
Rose said. “ A detached cottage would suit 
me better. Is there not one in the neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

** Not on my list; and what ails you with 
a semi-detached? It’s much more cosy and 
neighbourly. Look at this sideboard—splen- 
did carving, and mirror, and figures in armour 
for the chandeliers.” 

The bedrooms were also set forth as re- 
markable for their arrangement, and the 
whole “ dirt cheap.” 

Birkett scarcely concealed her disapproba- 
tion, and said in a low voice: 

“The Countess will never put up with 
this, and where’s my workroom ? ” 

The agent’s ear caught the mystic word. 

“Countess!” he said to himself. ‘Coun- 
tess, some foreign folk. I must be cautious ; 
they are generally as poor as rats.” 

When Lady Rose had gone through the 
house, visited the garden, and found a 
tool-house where Lion could sleep, she 
said : 


Whose words are those?” 


*T will write you my decision when I have 
consulted my mother.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss,” the agent 
said, “but in your note appointing this 
meeting you only said, ‘A lady desires to 
see Number 20, Clarence Park.’ It’s usual 
to give references. My client would not let 
the house without an agreement and refer- 
ences. You'll excuse me, I am sure, if I ask 
your recent address.” 

‘*‘T am at the Clifton Rocks Hotel,” Lady 
Rose said. 

“Yes, yes; but you have come from 
another house, I suppose, before you came 
to Clifton,” and he said to himself, “‘ changed 
because rent was due and not paid.” 

*“T am not sure that I shall hire this 
house. If I do, I shall give you the full par- 
ticulars you desire.” And there was some- 
thing in Lady Rose’s manner which made 
the agent say “ Business is business. No 
offence I hope.” 

*‘No,” Lady Rose said. “I am much 
obliged to you for showing me the house. I 
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will give you my decision as soon as I can. 
Good morning. Now Birkett, we shall be late 
for luncheon, and we must walk fast.” 

* Dear me! I have scarcely a leg to stand 
on. ‘This house-hunting is beyond anything 
tiring, and that man’s impudence——” 

Lady Rose laughed. 

‘“* He was quite right in all he said, Birkett. 
We must not be angry with him, poor man.” 

And the “ poor man,” as he watched the 
tall, stately figure walking with easy grace 
across the turf of the Down, as he pulled 
down the Venetian blinds with a _ twitch, 
said : 

** She won’t come here—not she. I won- 
der who she is. I’ll just look in at the Rocks 
Hotel and inquire. Lor’, who has she met ? 
He has turned and walked with her. Husband 
p’raps—well, I’ll find out about her, as sure 
as I live. I am not going to be brought out 
here for nothing this hot day.” 

“TI did not expect to see you so soon,” 
Lady Rose said, as Lord Penbury came to- 
wards her with a smile of welcome. 

It was a comfort, she could not help ac- 
knowledging to herself, to see some 
one who knew all about her. She had 
felt so lonely and so friendless. 

“T am so glad to see you. I 
thought you would have written before 
this.” 

“It was better to come,” he said ; 
“but it is lucky I met you as I did. 
What were you doing in that house?” 

“ Looking at it to hire it for a year.” 

‘Nonsense! You can’t live in a 
bourgeois place like that. Why, your 
grocer is probably next door, retired 
on the proceeds of sugar and raisins.” 

Lady Rose turned a bright look upon 
Lord Penbury. 

“I daresay I should be glad to 
change fortunes with the grocer; any- 
thing—anything is better than debt 
and disgrace.” 

“You take it all too seriously. I 
told you so at Penbury. My dear 
cousin, the world is choke full of stories 
like this. We don’t know about them, 
because skeletons are locked up in 
cupboards and dirty linen is not 
washed in public.” 

“ All you say does not make it better. 
The pity of it is, that the world is 
choke full of stories of wrongdoing and 
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betrayal. Have you found out anything? 
I have been expecting Cornish to write to 
me or Bumpstead, the London lawyer.” 

“Come on quick,” Lady Rose said, casting 
a furtive glance at Birkett’s lingering foot- 
steps. “If you have anything to tell me I 
would sooner no one else heard it.” 

‘*‘ Well—there is nothing new to tell—that 
woman Mackenzie has proved her case. The 
form of marriage which stands legal in Scot- 
land was gone through. The certificate 
proves it—for there is no reason to think it 
is falsified. I summoned Bumpstead from 
London, and we had a long consultation 
with Mr. Sharpe and good old Cornish. He 
is a good, upright fellow.” 

“Yes,” Lady Rose said, fervently.‘ Yes, 
a true friend, and I have need of him. I 
don’t. know any one else I can so thoroughly 
trust.” 

“Well, you have got me for one, and Sir 
William Henderson for another.” 

“ Sir William Henderson!” 

“ And why not?” 

‘‘ He is one of the largest creditors.” 





“ With offended pride had retraced his steps to his prison” 
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“That may be ; but, as far as I can see, he 
is likely to be a very lenient one.” 

‘‘ How can that money ever be paid?” 
Lady Rose said, in a quick, impatient voice, 
“for it must be paid—it shall be paid.” 

Lord Penbury gave the lower boughs of a 
hawthorn a sharp blow with his stick. 

‘“‘ Of course if Sir William pressed it, I am 
bound, as the heir, to convert some of the 
land into money, and cut down timber; only, 
unluckily, there’s scarcely any timber that 
would be worth money in the market. How- 
ever,” Lord Penbury said, with some hesita- 
tion, “I believe that Sir William has a plan 
to propose to you.” 

“To me! What is it?” 

“TI don’t know that I am at liberty to 
divulge it ;” and then, hastily changing his 
manner, Lord Penbury said: “I have seen 
the two children dependen ton Agnes Mac- 
kenzie.” 

“ Seen them! . Where ?” 

“In a London suburb. They live in a 
villa not unlike one of those yonder; where 
you think of living.” 

“What are they like, then, those poor 
children ?” 

“‘ Nieces ” was on her lips, but she could 
not bring herself to utter the word. 

“Quite different from what you might 
expect. Upon my word, it was a pitiful sight 
and yet * 

“ Yet what?” 

“Well, I could not help admiring them. 
They are a pair of good children. The 
blind one has the strongest likeness to 
the Penfolds: an uncommonly fine face, 
and with a sort of light on it I never saw 
before. The cripple is deformed, and 
wonderfully like Bernard Penfold at Hazel- 
dene.” 

* Who is he; your brother?” 

“No; that’s another complication, another 
queer twist in the skein. His father was my 
father’s younger brother ; they were twins. 
The Penfolds have had a knack of falling out 
with each other, and family feuds abound. 
For neither Uncle Jasper nor my father had 
ever anything to do with one another nor 
with Bernard’s father. He is a cross-grained 
fellow, and I sometimes think my father 
could not have done us a worse turn than 
quartering him on us for life. It was all out 
of kindness. But he is an awful wet blanket 
upon us—a regular spoil sport.” 
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‘But I hope to goodness, Rose, we have 
come to an end of family feuds. I am sure 
I am ready, and I hope you are.” 

** How can you ask me? I feel that you 
are put in a dreadful position, but how can 
I help it? I was as ignorant as you were ; 
I knew nothing. If I had only known! It 
is so hard to have been betrayed, to think 
how all these people knew and gossipped, 
and that J did not know. I saw my poor 
father get more miserable every day, and shut 
himself up in his study. Latterly he never 
let me enter the room, nor mother neither. 
It was all very sudden at the last ; he was 
scarcely conscious after the seizure, but he 
murmured several times, ‘I am sorry, I 
repent.’ Our clergyman at Penbury is one 
of those cut-and-dried men, who are abso- 
lutely no comfort, he only irritated me with 
platitudes. Such religion would never win 
anybody.” 

“ Ah!” Lord Penbury said, “ talking of 
religion, I believe it is thanks to it that 
these two poor girls of fifteen and fourteen 
we have been talking about bear their mis- 
fortunes so bravely; upon my word I do. 
They seem to have no bitterness in their 
hearts about any one, they leave that to the 
aunt that you saw. You know she is the 
widow of a man who died out in Aus- 
tralia.” 

‘What do they now call themselves ?” 

“That was a part of the compact origin- 
ally made. They took the name of Roslyn.” 

“That is a family name,” Lady Rose 
said. 

“‘ Yes, it was a clever way out of the diffi- 
culty. That scoundrel of a brother, it seems, 
used to threaten the poor old Earl with 
exposure, and the hush-money he paid to 
keep him quiet was enormous.” 


“Oh! Everything you say makes it all 
seem more dreadful. What is now to be 
done ?” 


“ Well, I suppose these children can’t be 
left to starve ; the allowance granted by the 
Earl must go on.” 

‘‘ Yes, of course it must ; and from me, not 
you.” 

“ Nonsense, that can be managed. Cor- 
nish says a great deal more can be made of 
the land in a year or two, if money is laid 
out on drainage and proper cultivation. 
Everything has run to wrack and ruin for so 
long, that it will take time; but I mean to 
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make it my business to do all that is neces- 
sary, and I have already engaged a young 
man as bailiff, to work under Cornish, whose 
only fault is old age.” 

“We are getting near the hotel now,” 
Rosy said. ‘ Mother must be told all you 
tell me. I don’t choose to keep her in ignor- 
ance any longer. She must know, for she 
has no notion of the value of money, and 
thinks she must have everything she wants. 
Poor mother! she even talks of a pony- 
carriage.” 

** Have you really made up your mind to 
live here? Why won’t you come to Hazel- 
dene. It would be easy to find you a place at 
Little Monkton near us, that is near my 
mother and sisters.” 

‘* No,” Rose said ; “ you are very kind, but 
I would rather be where no one knows me. 
We shall be lost in this big place.” 

“Not for long. You may rely on it, your 
names will get into the Directory, and you 
will be called upon. Besides, you must 
know, Rose, you are not likely to pass un- 
noticed anywhere.” 

“ Notice will do no harm.” 

* But curiosity will—and if you don’t tell 
people who you are, they'll find it out; 
trust the gossip-mongers to do that. How 
have you entered your name in the book at 
the Hotel ?” 

** Lady Penbury and party.” 

** Which includes Lion and the maid?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“It won’t answer. You had far better 
have gone to some French watering-place or 
dull German town.” 

“Tt would have cost more to get there, 
for one thing, and mother would hate it.” 

“Well, I have no right to dictate; but, 
anyhow, I wish, as you are so near, you 
would come to Hazeldene, and see all your 
relations.” 

“ They won’t wish to see me.” 

“‘ That’s a mistake. My sisters are a pair 
of nice girls, and you would find them very 
ready to make friends—and my mother, too. 
Look here! Come for two or three days. 
Don’t decide on this house till you have 
been to Hazeldene. I am going there this 
evening. I will tell them you are coming ; 
and I believe I know of a cottage that 
would suit you bétter than a supposed 
Park residence. I saw no Park, I must 
say.” 
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“ No, and you saw no gardens in Cadogan 
Gardens.” And, looking back—* these free, 
wide downs suit me. I like breadth and 
space. All this reminds me of the moor- 
land.” 

“Tt won’t remind you of it when the 
College takes up again, and the boys swarm 
over the downs on paper chases orruns. And 
then the bicycles, and the cricket club. No, 
Rose, it won’t do. You had better give up 
the idea of Clifton. Anyhow, wait till you 
have seen Hazeldene. I think you will change 
your mind then.” 

“T can’t leave mother, and 

“Oh! yes you can, with that factotum of 
a maid. By-the-bye, where is she ?” 

‘¢T daresay she has found a short cut and 
is at the hotel by this time. It is two 
o’clock. Mother will be pining for her 
luncheon.” 

Lord Penbury put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a case. “This is a written 
statement, taken by Bumpstead from Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s dictation. You had better take 
it and let your mother hear or see as much 
of it as you think best,” 

Lady Rose took the case out of his hand, 
then saying, “You will lunch with us, of 
course,” she preceded him upstairs to 
their private sitting-room, where Lady Pen- 
bury was waiting impatiently for Rose’s re- 
turn. 

“‘ My dear I have been waiting for luncheon 
for so long. Oh! Geoffrey, is that you? Iam 
glad you have come, and I hope you will per- 
suade Rose to take a house suited to our posi- 
tion. Birkett came in some time ago. She 
gives a deplorable account of the house in the 
Park, and says I can’t possibly like it. Rose 
has no idea of keeping up the position in which 
God has placed her. It is a duty, Geoffrey. 
I am sure you agree with me; a duty to 
the family of which you are now the head; 
a duty we owe to my poor husband. He 
was many years older than I was, but I had 
some happy years with him, till his mind 
gave way.” 

Rose had gone to lay aside her hat, and 
to console Lion for being led off to the 
stable. 

Lion was very dejected, and in his heart 
agreed with Lady Penbury, that Ais position 
ought to be remembered, and that he ought 
not to be consigned to a dusky, malodorous 
stable, where impudent little dogs yapped 
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and growled at him, and the children of 
coachmen and grooms screamed out to one 
another to come and see a big wolf! 

This for Lion! who had slept for the 
past six years in the hall of Penbury Towers 
on a rug stretched out for his bed by the 
large open fireplace, and he had gone every 
morning with slow, heavy tread along the 
dark, low corridors to his mistress’s room, 
made a peculiar sound with his paws at the 
door, which meant, “ It is time to get up. I 
shall lie here till you are ready for our early 
walk.” 

What a different tale it was for Lion when, 
onthe first morning at the Clifton Rocks Hotel 
he had gone up four stairs at a time to find 
his mistress, and had been hooted at by the 
waiters and screamed at by the chamber-maids, 
and with offended pride had retraced his 
steps to his prison, where, after this attempt 
at escape, he was now condemned to the 
indignity of a chain fastened to a nail in the 
stable wall ! 


CHAPTER VI 
ON THE QUEST 


Once to feel the gain of loss, 
Take the sweetness out of pain, 
Feel the uplifting of the Cross, 
Is to know all care is vain. 


For thy heart to thee shall prove, 
When its own repinings cease, 

That the crown of all is Love 
And the end of all is Peaee. 


LaDy MAINWARING had invited a few guests 
to dinner. 

It was so seldom her son was at home 
that she was glad to take the opportunity of 
his presence to pay off a few social debts. 

Hessie and her mother were asked to 
come in, after dinner, and Mr. Selworthy had 
dined in recognition of his position, now 
Canon Barlow was in residence at Foun- 
tains. The Miss Simpsons were also 
amongst the “ after-dinner” guests, a form 
of hospitality which is convenient, especially 
in country neighbourhoods. The appear- 
ance of a few fresh people is supposed to 
enliven the dull half-hour before the gentle- 
men find their way from the dining-room, 
and Hessie was called upon to sing to her 
mother’s accompaniment. She had a sweet, 
but not a powerful voice, but her manner 
was so unaffected that there was a charm 
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about her singing which was acknowledged 
in the neighbourhood. 

Of course, Lady Mainwaring and a dowa- 
ger next her on the sofa carried on a con- 
versation all the time, and Mrs. Walker and 
Miss Simpson seemed to have something 
very amusing to discuss; while poor Mrs. 
Selworthy drank in every note of Hessie’s 
song, and tried to be unconscious of the fact 
that very few were listening, as she did her 
best with the accompaniment, and got through 
the last symphony with a grand flourish— 
which had something of triumph and some- 
thing of defiance in it. 

‘Thank you, my dear,” came from the sofa. 

“ Thank you very much,” from Miss Main- 
waring. “You know I am not a romantic 
person, and hate poetry ; but somehow I like 
listening to you when you sing. I believe 
all I know of Tennyson are the words of his 
songs, when you sing them.” 

‘‘ These are Jean Ingelow’s words,” Mrs. 
Selworthy corrected, who was stroking her 
gloves, but not attempting to put them on. 
She hoped Hessie would be asked to sing 
again when the gentlemen appeared. Mean- 
time Janet Penfold had opened a sketch-book 
lying on a table in rather a distant corner of 
the room. 

Two or three 
fluttered out. 

‘* How beautiful! Did you ever see such 
a sunset sky, with fir trees against it, and 
that old castle, with the front all aglow? 
Come and look here, Geoffrey,” Janet said, 
addressing her brother. ‘ Miss Mainwaring, 
when did you do these sketches ?” 

“Oh! they are some old ones of Charlie’s. 
I don’t know how the book got here! Here, 
Charles, come and hear your performances 
admired.” 

But her brother’s brow grew dark. 

‘** Who has been meddling with my book ?” 
he said ; and, gathering up the loose sheets, 
he replaced them, and was closing the book, 
when Lord Penbury said : 

“Stop; let me look. Surely that is 
Penbury Towers? When were you there, 
Mainwaring ? ” 

“Tt is some old place I came across a 
year or two ago, I suppose. Is it Penbury 
Towers?” ‘Then taking the sketch carelessly, 
he said: 

‘‘ Yes, here it is ; I had forgotten all about 
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“ But here is another,” Miss Mainwaring 
said; “and another ; and, look at the letters 
in the corner, they look like R. P. twisted 
out of knowledge.” 

“Or R. anything,” Mr. Mainwaring said. 
“Give me the book. I am off to-morrow, 
you know, and I shall take it with me.” 

Lord Penbury’s honest blue eyes met Mr. 
Mainwaring’s for an instant, as he snapped 
the broad band of elastic round the book 
with an irritable gesture. 

* It is odd, isn’t it, that you never told us 
you had been to Penbury ?” 

“Why odd? I never knew you cared 
two straws about the old place, and I knew 
you hated the old Earl like poison. Come, 
Miss Selworthy, let us have another song to 
put us in a good temper, if Mrs. Selworthy 
will be so kind as to accompany -you,” Mr. 
Mainwaring said, turning quickly away. But 
Mrs. Walker had obtained possession of the 
piano, and was doing her best to make 
Chopin turn in his grave by her rendering of 
one of his most beautiful mazurkas. 

Hessie was moving away when Lord Pen- 
bury stopped her. 

‘*T have been to Clifton since I saw you, 
and I hope I have persuaded my cousin Lady 
Rose to come to Hazeldene.” 

“ To stay here?” Hessie asked. 

* No; only to look round to see if she can 
find a place to live in for the present, at any 
rate. A pretty cottage like yours would suit 
her.” 

“¢Oh, no, it would not be grand enough.” 

“She wants nothing grand. I believe I 
have saved her from taking a villa, a paste- 
board villa, with shabby stone coping, cut 
in crescents—Prince of Wales’s feathers and 
the like, and I want her to come here 
instead.” 

“Tt will be nice for your sisters to have 
her; but there is a Lady Penbury, isn’t 
there ?” 

“ Poor old lady! yes; we were forgetting 
her. And there is a dog, almost as tall as 
you are. Well, I know if Lady Rose comes 
she will like to have you for a friend.” 

“Oh! no, that is not likely at all. Mother 
wants me to sing again, but I am sure no 
one else does.” 

For Mrs. Selworthy was signing Hessie to 
come nearer the piano, now disengaged, un- 
rolling the music again, and fitting a song 
on the stand. 

, —_ 
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“ T want you to sing again,” Lord Penbury 
said, “so come along. Not a doleful ditty, 
but something to raise one’s depressed 
spirits.” 

“JT am afraid my songs are all doleful,” 
Hessie said, “unless she will let me play 
my own accompaniment to a little French 
song.” 

* Nonsense,” said Mrs. Selworthy; “ no 
one cares for those silly little French songs. 
Here is one that will suit your voice.” 

So Hessie had to comply, and soon her 
clear, fresh, young voice was heard, her 
words so distinctly spoken that every one 
was heard. 


There is no summer ere the swallows come, 
Nor Love appears 
Till Hope—Love's light-winged herald— 
Lifts the gloom 
Of years. 


There is no summer left when swallows fly, 
And Love at last, 
When Hopes, which filled its heaven 
Droop and die, 
Is past. 


There had been no talking this time, and 
Mr. Mainwaring leaning over the piano, 
said : 

“Thank you. Whose words are those?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Your own, perhaps? ” 

“Mine! Oh, no. I cannot write poetry.” 

“You interpret it for denser souls 
anyhow,” Mr. Mainwaring said. “I shail 
hear the echo of that song when far 
away.” 

Hessie’s eyes fell under Mr. Mainwaring’s, 
and a bright colour rose to her face. 
She did not like Mr. Mainwaring, shrinking 
from him with the instinctive shrinking of a 
pure nature, as yet untouched by contact with 
anything that was evil. 

Now and again we meet these maidens of 
whom a poet sang, in a generation long since 
passed away: these tender ones, “ with the 
meek brown eyes, in whose orbs the shadow 
lies ;”” who stand “ with reluctant feet where 
the brook and river meet.” 

There are, thank God, some of this type 
of womanhood yet left to us. The girls 
of to-day are not all loud and aggressive ; full 
of their own importance, self-asserting, and 
self-conscious, and proud to beat their 
brothers in every race, whether of sport or 
learning; professing to be on a vantage 
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ground, looking down on tender emotions,and 
scoffing at what they are pleased to call “ milk- 
and-water sentiment and colourless good- 
ness.” Having crossed the brook of which 
the poet sang, with reckless haste, they are 
eager to know all, and to pity any companion 
they may chance to meet, who, like Hessie 
Selworthy, is blissfully ignorant of the dark 
places of the world, seeing only its beauty, 
lighted by the lamp of her own loving and 
pure heart. 

No sooner had Lady Penbury found that 
Lord Penbury wished them to live at Little 
Monkton, than she gave Lady Rose no peace, 
till she agreed to look round and find a home 
there. 

Lady Rose had dreaded inexpressibly 
having to let her mother read the story of 
her father’s early life which had been duly 
attested a fact. 

But Lady Penbury was one of those people 
to whom the present is everything—present 
comfort, present ease, and present freedom 
from anxiety. 

Although Lady Rose knew her mother 
well, she was scarcely prepared for the very 
slight disturbance the history of the past 
caused her. She shed a few tears, and said 
she should never feel the same woman again. 
Then she took refuge in the common resort 
of people who have not courage to face a 
trial, and wandered off into similar cases of 
which she had heard. She repeated again 
and again that the Earl had been very fond 
of her; nothing would persuade her that he 
was not devoted to her; and that he had 
been proud of her in their early days, and 
nothing pleased him better than to hear people 
say Rose was like her. Then more tears, and 
bemoaning herself, and then more aimless 
wandering over the irrevocable past, and very 
soon the whole miserable story was fading 
away, and the prominent idea was, that she 
hoped those people would not be an annoy- 
ance. That was what she feared, and she 
trusted they would be made to understand 
that neither she nor her daughter could have 
anything to do with them. “We must just 
forget their existence, Rose ; your poor dear 
father would wish it, and they may think 
themselves fortunate that they are to have 
an allowance at all.” 

Lady Rose had long ago learned that to 
argue with her mother, or attempt to reason 
with her, was lost labour, so she listened to 
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all Lady Penbury said in silence, which did 
not by any means imply consent. 

“I would far sooner live at Little Monk- 
ton, near the family, than in this place, where 
we should have no one of our own rank to 
associate with.” 

“TIT did not look forward to associate 
with any one,” Lady Rose replied, “I 
wished to be unknown and live in retire- 
ment, which is far more possible in a crowd 
than in asmall country neighbourhood. Our 
income will not allow of our entering any 
kind of society, dear mother.” 

“ Well,” Lady Penbury said, fretfully, “I 
think Geoffrey is so kind and considerate ; 
it will be an advantage to be near him, and 
you would have your cousins, two nice girls, 
I daresay. Pray let that impertinent man 
who Birkett said was so rude to you, know 
we will not take his house. Anyhow, put off 
the decision till you have been to Little 
Monkton.” 

‘Tt will be a useless journey, mother, and 
an expense for nothing.” 

“Expense! Oh, dear! how tired I am of 
hearing that word. One would think we 
were paupers. And I am here living in this 
hotel. It must be very expensive, and you 
don’t seem to mind that.” 

*“‘T mind it so much thatI am determined to 
end it as soon as possible,” Lady Rose said. 

“Then go to Little Monkton. I don’t 
like your travelling alone, but I really don’t 
think I can spare Birkett,” Lady Penbury 
said, bursting into a fresh flood of weeping. 
‘“‘ If you wish to please me, Rose, you will go 
to Little Monkton.” 

This was said very often, and the result 
was, that on the lovely summer evening when 
the party was gathered in Lady Mainwaring’s 
drawing-room, Lady Rose was on her way to 
Little Monkton in a third-class carriage 
on the North Somerset Railway. Birkett 
had gone down to the station with her 
young mistress, and had remonstrated at her 
taking a third-class ticket. 

“TI never thought it would come to this,’ 
Birkett said. 

Lady Rose laughed. 

‘‘ It has come to a very nice airy carriage, 
which it seems I shall have all to myself. 
Take care of Lion, Birkett, and let him have 
a walk to-morrow, and try to persuade her 
ladyship to go out in a chair.” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” Birkett replied. 
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“ Dear me; I hope you won’t be gone long, 
my lady.” 

‘“ Eight-and-forty hours at the outside. 
Good-bye.” 

And as the train moved off, Lady Rose 
settled herself in a corner, glad of the quiet 
hour for thought. 

There are times when some great change 
which has altered the whole colour of our 
life asserts itself with overwhelming power. 
The last few weeks had been so full of busi- 
ness and arrangements of every kind, that 
Lady Rose had scarcely time to realise her 
actual position. 

Now as she looked from the window, over 
the peaceful valleys nestling beneath the 
rolling hills and uplands of Somersetshire, 
she went over the past few weeks, wondering 
that they had left so little mark upon her 
outwardly. a 

For within all was indeed changed. _ Dis- 
grace brought upon her name by one whom 
she scarcely dare trust herself to think of as 
her father. Then there rose before her 
those who had more real cause of com- 
plaint than any one: the innocent and 
helpless ones, living their narrow, dreary 
round, both unfitted for the battle of life, and 
both, according to Lord Penbury’s account, 
not only uncomplaining and resigned, but 
even happy. 

“JT must do something for them. will 
do something for them. ‘They shall not be 
treated as outcasts. They are ” and 
Lady Rose gave an involuntary shudder. 
“‘ They belong to me by the ties of blood ; 
my father’s grandchildren as much as I am 
his daughter. It may hurt my pride to 
acknowledge this, but what right have I to 
be proud now? Rather humbled in the dust 
by reason of the shadow which must rest 
over my life henceforth.” 

Then there came thoughts of another, who 
in the moment when she most needed sup- 
port, had withdrawn it. 

“He had heard rumours; he knew more 
than he would let me imagine. Is it likely 
that, living at that farm so long—for two 
summers—he was ignorant of what was 
going on? It is bad enough to lose his 
friendship ; but for such a reason—for it was 
only friendship ; I have no right to say it 
was anything beyond it, no right at all. Yet, 
how we understood each other, how we 
seemed to belong to each other; our first 
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meeting was a recognition, not a new 
acquaintance. Sometimes I have wondered 
whether he had any settled home, for I only 
knew his address at his Club, and now and 
again in the Austrian Tyrol or Venice. I 
wonder I never asked any questions. I 
accepted what he told me, and I did not 
choose to ask for more than he gave. He 
said he was lonely, and with no one to sympa- 
thise with him, no one to care for his aims and 
aspirations as I did; lonely, and I was his 
friend. Yes, I knewit. And if I never see 
him again—why do I say if? I never shall 
see him again. I shall always be glad I 
possessed his friendship, which brightened, 
nay, more, which was as the very salt of the 
last two years of my life at Penbury. But 
I will not allow myself to be sentimental 
and weak. I must set my face as a flint to 
do what I am determined to do—live to 
see my father’s debts paid, and that these 
two poor, uncomplaining children, these 
innocent sufferers for the sins of others, 
shall be cared for.” 

“Qh! the sins of the fathers, the sins 
of the fathers. Is it indeed true that they 
are visited on the third and fourth genera- 
tions? If it is so, it is hard—so terribly 
hard—and I cannot reconcile it with the 
infinite love and compassion of which reli- 
gious people speak. Dear old Cornish is 
one of them ; but I ask why, why should the 
innocent suffer for the guilty ?” 

Lady Rose’s question is not an unusual 
one, nor can it ever find an answer by man’s 
finite reasoning. Only in the contemplation 
of the great example which the Cross sets 
before us, can we even dimly see through a 
glass darkly that the law of Sacrifice is the 
universal law of God’s creation. At last, 
if we are humble and patient, we shall 
know that there is sweetness even in bearing 
the penalty of another’s sin, which often trans- 
figures and purifies the whole nature, and 
brings us nearer to Him who, His own self, 
bore our sins, and carried our sorrows. 

“Shepton. Shepton.” It was the guard’s 
voice, and it roused Lady Rose from her 
meditation. 

“T am going to Little Monkton; is there 
a branch railway ? ” 

“No, Miss, no. There’s a ’bus. 
luggage in the van, Miss?” 

“No. I have only these two things, a 
small flat box and my bag.” 
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“ All right, Miss. Hi!” toa porter ; “take 
this young lady’s articles to the ’bus. I sup- 
pose it’s there, ain’t it?” 

He cannot have got my telegram, Lady 
Rose thought, or he would have been here to 
meet me. 

** How far do you say it is?” she asked 
the porter, for the train had moved on. 
“Between four and five miles, 

Where is it you want to go?” 

“ To the house called Hazeldene.” 

“Oh! Iknow. That’s Mrs. Penfold’s.” 

‘“‘ Yes, Hazeldene Manor.” 

‘‘T know, Miss; that’s a full five miles. 
It’s beyond the village on t’other side.” 

Outside the station railings the ’bus was 
waiting ; two dejected horses, with bowed, 
patient heads, were now and again changing 
one foot for another to relieve their forced 
position. A woman with a large market 
basket was the only other passenger, and she 
moved her capacious body along the seat 
to make room ‘for Lady Rose. The ’bus 
carried the letters from the Shepton post- 
office, and in the leather bag which the 
coachman shoved under the seat before he 
mounted to the box, was, if she had only 
known it, Lady Rose’s telegram. 

Mrs. Penfold, who always looked at the 
practical side of things, had ordered, unless 
marked “ urgent,” all telegrams were to be 
posted, thus saving the cost of transmission 
of five miles. 

Lady Rose had written an undecided reply 
to Lord Penbury’s request that she would 
come and look at a house he thought would 
suit her exactly. Then her mother’s constant 
and fretful desire that she should do so had 
prevailed, and, making up her mind suddenly, 
she despatched a telegram, called to Birkett to 
put her in travelling trim, and was now jolt- 
ing along the road to Little Monkton, where 
the evening shadows were lying and the 
landscape lay bathed in the lingering light 
of a summer sunset. 

Her companion looked at her with some 
curiosity. She had been to Bristol Market, 
and was returning with an empty basket and 
a leather purse full of the coin of the realm. 
Her broad, comely face was beaming with 
good-nature and, Lady Rose thought, as 
if she had no cares or troubles. She 
began to change her mind when, after ex- 
changing the usual civilities of a “ Fine 
evening, Miss,” and “ Are you for Little 
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Monkton ?”—she went on to lament the 
failure of the hay crop and the fail in the 
price of poultry. 

‘‘ Bad times these, Miss, for small farmers 
and big ones, too—but there, we don’t order 
the weather to suit us, as I tell my husband, 
and we don’t know what we are about when 
we pray for rain, or for fine weather either. 
The Lord knows what is best forus. I came 
to see it when our only boy was taken from 
us. Such a fine, smart fellow, he was just 
getting a help to his father and me, when he 
fell from the cart that was carrying a 
load of turnips to Shepton, and broke his 
back. I thought my heart was broken. 
But I came to know of Him who heals the 
broken in heart. It is fourteen years ago, 
now, and I am well and hearty for my time 
of life—a good bit over fifty, though you 
wouldn’t believe it, I daresay.” 

Lady Rose could only marvel at the free- 
dom with which the good woman talked of 
her troubles to a stranger. 

“‘T daresay a young lady like you don’t 
know aught of sorrow and trouble, but if you 
ever do come to know it, I hope you will 
have the comfort I’ve had, and have faith 
to believe all God orders is for the best. 
Now I'll wish good evening, for I stop at 
the corner of the road leading to the farm.” 

“ Good evening,” Lady Rose said, and 
then repeated to herself, “ If ever I do know 
trouble! Poor woman! she little thought 
how well I do know it. Trouble different 
from hers, and worse. Ah! far worse to 
bear.” 

And now the omnibus pulled up before 
the gates of Hazeldene. They stood wide 
open, and the boy who acted as conductor 
said : 

*‘ Shall we drive in, Miss ?” 

‘* No, thank you.” 

“ T’ll carry your bag up for you, Miss,” 
the boy said ; the driver looking down and 
saying, ‘“ Make haste about it then, Tom. 
Fare one shilling, Miss.” 

Lady Rose had forgotten the fare, and, 
hastily opening her purse, found the shilling, 
and on the boy’s return gave him sixpence 
for his trouble. 

‘‘ Who is she, I wonder? Here, Tom, 
run up to the post-office with the bag and 
tell Mrs. Crump there’s a telegram in it, and 
she had better look sharp and send it up to 
the Manor. Look alive! now!” 
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A SONG OF SNOW-TIME 


Now wends the track across the snow 
That once went through the daisies ; 
Long lines of frost are lying low 


Where once were fairy mazes— 


Where once the gorse was all aflame 
In moorland nooks and hollows 
Where once the crying cuckoo came, 


And lightly-skimming swallows. 


O earth, thou doest all things right ! 
Thy very desolation 
Is but a prelude to the light 


Of love and new creation. 


I gaze across a land of snow— 
I catch the skylark’s greeting— 

I breathe the breath of flowers—I know 
The pulse of June is beating. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 








FROM UNBELIEF TO FAITH 


By W. GARRETT HORDER, Avutnuor oF “ THE SILENT VOICE,” ETC. 


O books are more fascinating to the 
thoughtful than those which reveal 
the inner working of great minds, 
especially those in. which great 

changes of faith have taken place, such as 
the “ Apologia pro vita sua,” which traces 
the gradual steps that led John Henry 
Newman from Evangelicalism to the Roman 
Catholic Church. That, however, was a 
passage only from. one form of the 
Christian faith to another, though a widely 
different one. But there has just been given 
to the world, the story of a change vastly 
more radical—from the depths of unbelief 
to the high place of faith. It is true the 
story is only fragmentary, only in rough 
notes, and so has not the exquisite literary 
charm of the “ Apologia” of Dr. Newman, 
but in that it describes a far more momen- 
tous change, its interest is deeper far. The 
record is that contained in the “ Thoughts 
on Religion ” of the late Professor George 
John Romanes, one of the most brilliant 
evolutionist writers of our day, who started 
life, and up to the age of twenty-five was a 
believer in Christianity. At the age men- 
tioned, he wrote an essay on “ Christian 
Prayer considered in relation to the belief, 
that the Almighty governs the world by 
general laws,” which gained the Burney 
prize at Cambridge. Not long after this, a 
sudden change seems to have passed over 
his mind, so that two years later he published 
anonymously, “A candid Examination of 
Theism, by Physicus,” in which he cut away, 
or thought he had cut away, the very ground 
on which prayer rests—the existence of a 
personal God. 

Then, for some twenty years, he gave himself 
to the study of science. He became a close 
friend and ardent disciple of Darwin, and 
one of the foremost to expound and apply 
the evolutionary principles of his master. 
Book after book on this subject came from 
his pen, which gave him high rank among 
the evolutionists of the day. 

In the early summer of last year, the 
world was pained and startled at the news 
of his early death; but it was still more 
startled to hear that this man who had 


turned from Christianity, who for twenty 
years found himself unable to pray—had, 
before his death, “ returned to that full and 
deliberate communion with the Church of 
Christ, which he had for so many years been 
conscientiously compelled to forego.” 

Those who knew his writings were 
naturally curious to hear of the steps which 
had led him back to the way of faith. Some 
there were who feared that the return had 
been in some moment of failing health and 
power, and so of little significance. 

Great was the interest, therefore, when it 
was announced that Romanes had left be- 
hind him some “ Thoughts on Religion,” 
the germs ofa book which, had his life 
been spared, he would have completed. 
Great was the expectation when it was an- 
nounced that these “ Thoughts” had been 
entrusted to Canon Gore, and would speedily 
be given to the world. They ave been 
given, and now we can see the way by which 
a man, who had turned from Christ, found 
his way back to Him, and saw, to use his 
own words, that it was ‘ reasonable to be a 
Christian believer.” 

It will be asked what led him away from 
Christianity ? and the answer is clear. He 
devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
nature. In that study his reason alone 
found exercise. Here, it was adequate to its 
work. Here, by searching, he could and did 
find. And then by a leap that was un- 
justified, he came to the conclusion that 
reason—the process of scientific ratiocina- 
tion (not reason in its larger sense as em- 
ploying every part of the mind) which was 
adequate for one realm, was also adequate 
for another and a higher one—that a method 
which served for the natural also served for 
the spiritual. 

This is the error which has led many of 
our men of science into unbelief. I say 
many, by no means all. It is sometimes 
taken for granted that practically the whole 
of our modern men of science have forsaken 
the way of Jesus Christ. This is very far 
from being true. It is not too much to say 
that many, and those of the greatest sweep 
of mind, have been loyal to the Gospel. 
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FROM UNBELIEF TO FAITH 


Indeed in these “ Thoughts on Religion,” 
Romanes says, “ When I was at Cambridge, 
there was a galaxy of geniuses in the depart- 
ment of mathematics, such as had never 
before been equalled, and the curious thing 
is that all the most illustrious names were 
ranged on the side of orthodoxy. Sir W. 
Thomson, Sir George Stokes, Professors Tait, 
Adams, Clerk-Maxwell and Cayley, not to 
mention a number of lesser lights, such as 
Routh, Todhunter, Ferrers, &c., were all 
avowed Christians.” * 

These men of master mind held fast their 
faith (whilst others let it go) because they saw 
that the methods of science were not suited 
to religious and spiritual questions. They 
saw that by searching they could find out the 
secrets of nature, but that by the same way 
they could not find out the invisible God. 

It was the vain attempt to do this that led 
Romanes from the path of faith. It was 
when he saw the futility of such an attempt 
that he started on the path which led him 
back. He says: “ Never was any one more 
arrogant in his claims for pure reason than 
I was ; more arrogant in spirit though not in 
letter ; this being due to contact with science, 
without ever considering how opposed to 
reason itself is the unexpressed assumption 
of my earlier argument as to God himself, 
as if His existence were a merely physical 
problem to be solved by man’s reason alone, 
without reference to his other and higher 
faculties.” 

Thus he came to see that Revelation 
“*could not be supposed to appeal to the 
mere intellect of man, or it would be in- 
telligible only to the few of higher intellects,” 
a mere fraction of the race. Thus he came 
to see “what a terrible hell science would 
have made of the world if she had abolished 
the spirit of faith.” Thus he came to see 
“‘that the spiritual nature of man is the 
highest, the culminating point of his being.” 
He even came to see “that if there bea 
God, He is knowable, if knowable at all, by 
intuition, and not by reason.” He even 
claimed “that all first principles of even 
scientific facts are known by intuition and 
not by reason.” 

Here was the parting of the ways. Reason 


* One of the greatest of this group, Professor Clerk- 
Maxwell, not long before his death declared that, ‘‘ All 
theories which would account for the existence of the 
world without a personal Creator were unworkable.” 
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had closed the path to faith. Intuition had 
opened it. 

Let us now see how he moved along it 
to Christ. The first impulse came from 
the need of his soul for God. Here is a 
touching passage in which he reveals this 
to us. He begins by the declaration that 
the nature of man without God is thoroughly 
miserable, and then says : 


‘* Some men are not conscious of the cause of this 
misery; this, however, does not prevent the fact of their 
being miserable. For the most part they conceal the 
fact as well as possible from themselves, by occupying 
their minds with society, sport, frivolity of all kinds, or, 
if intellectually disposed, with science, art, literature, 
business, &c. This, however, is but to fill the starving 
belly with husks. I know from experience the intellectual 
distractions of scientific research, philosophical specula- 
tion, and artistic pleasures ; but am also well aware that 
even when all are taken together and well sweetened to 
taste, in respect of consequent reputation, means, social 
position, &c., the whole concoction is but as high con- 
fectionery to a starving man. He may cheat himself for 
a time—especially if he be a strong man—into the belief 
that he is nourishing himself by denying his natural 
appetite, but soon finds he was made for some altogether 
different kind of food, even though of much less taste- 
fulness as far as the palate is concerned. 

‘‘Some men, indeed, never acknowledge this articu- 
lately, or distinctly, even to themselves, yet always show 
it plainly enough to others. Take, e.g., ‘that last in- 
firmity of noble minds.’ I suppose the most exalted and 
least ‘carnal’ of worldly joys consists in the adequate 
recognition by the world of high achievement by our- 
selves. Yet it is notorious that— 


‘It is by God decreed 
Fame shall not satisfy the highest need.’ 


** It has been my lot to know not a few of the famous 
men of our generation, and I have always observed that 
this is profoundly true. Likeall other ‘moral satisfac- 
tions, this soon falls by custom, and as soon as one end 
of distinction is reached, another is pined for. There is 
no finality to rest in, while disease and death are always 
standing in the background, Custom may even blind 
men to their own misery, so far as not to make them 
realise what is wanting, yet the want is there. 

‘“*T take it then as unquestionably true that this whole 
negative side of the subject proves a vacuum in the soul 
of man which nothing can fill save faith in God.” 


This was the hunger of his soul, and he 
found the food to satisfy it in Jesus Christ. 
To this he seems to have been led by ob- 
servation of “ the happiness of religious and 
chiefly of the highest religious—that is, 
Christian belief.” He says— It is a matter 
of fact that, besides being most intense, it is 
most enduring, growing, and never staled by 
custom. In short, according to the universal 
testimony of those who have it, it differs 
from all other happiness not only in degree 
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but in kind. Those who have it can usually 
testify to what they used to be without it. 
It has no relation to intellectual status. It 
is a thing by itself and supreme.” 

In a broken sentence or two he points to 
the effect of Christian belief on society, by 
individual Christians on the family, and by 
the Christian church on the world. 

And then he declares that Christianity is 
the only religion which is adapted to meet 
human needs, and, by the testimony of those 
alone able to testify, does meet them abun- 
dantly. He exclaims, “ How great then 
is Christianity as being the religion of love, 
and causing men to believe both in the 
cause of love’s supremacy, and the infinity 
of God’s love to man.” 

Let me now briefly indicate the points in 
the Christian revelation which specially con- 
vinced him of its truth. 

He sought to understand Christianity as 
it is set forth in those portions of the New 
Testament which criticism has admitted 
to be genuine—the Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians and Corinthians, and those parts 
of the Synoptic Gospels which set forth the 
main doctrine of Christ Himself. 

Here he found the following elements 
which deeply impressed his mind : 

(1) The extraordinary candour of the 
biographers of Christ, in such admissions as 
‘‘but some doubted” and (in the account 
of Pentecost) “ these men are full of new 
wine.” These are the only instances he 
gives, but they might be greatly increased. 
He says—“ These are wonderfully true to 
human nature, but no less wonderfully op- 
posed to any accretion theory.” 

(2) “The absence from the biography of 
Christ of any doctrines which the subsequent 
growth of knowledge, whether in natural 
science, ethics, political economy, or else- 
where, has had to discount. This negative 
argument is almost as strong as the positive 
one from what Christ did teach. For when we 
consider what a large number of sayings are 
recorded of—or at least attributed to—Him, 
it becomes most remarkable that in literal 
truth there is no reason why any of His 
words should ever pass away in the sense 
of becoming obsolete. “Not even now 
would it be easy,” says John Stuart Mill, 
“even for an unbeliever to find a better 
translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete than to endea- 
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vour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.” 

Then he goes on to contrast the teachings 
of Christ with those of other thinkers of anti- 
quity—especially Plato, who represents the 
highest level of human reason when unaided 
by alleged revelation, and remarks on the 
multitude of errors—rational and moral— 
which the readers of Plato have to put aside. 

(3) The greatness of Christ’s influence. 
He says : 

‘‘ If we estimate the greatness of a man by the influence 
which he has exerted on mankind, there can be no ques- 
tion, even from the secular point of view, that Christ is 
much the greatest man that ever lived. ‘The revolution 
effected by Christianity in human life is immeasurable, 
and unparalleled by any other movement in history; 
though most nearly approached by that of the Jewish 
religion, of which, however, it is a development, so that 
it may be regarded as a piece with it. If thus regarded, 
this whole system of religion is so immeasurably in 
advance of all others, that it may fairly be said, if it had 
not been for the Jews, the human race would not have 
had any religion worth our serious attention as such. 
The whole of that side of human nature would never have 
been developed in civilised life. And although there are 
numberless individuals who are not conscious of its 
development in themselves, yet even these have been 
influenced to an enormous extent by the atmosphere of 
religion around them. 

‘* But not only is Christianity thus so immeasurably in 
advance of all other religions. It is no less so of every 
other system of thought that has ever been promulgated 
in regard to all that is moral and spiritual. Whether it 
be true or false, it is certain that neither philosophy, 
science, nor poetry, has ever produced results in thought, 
conduct, or beauty in any degree to be compared with 
it. This I think will be on all hands allowed as regards 
conduct. As regards thought and beauty it may be dis- 
puted ; but, consider what has all the science or all the 
philosophy of the world done for the thought of mankind 
to be compared with the doctrine, ‘God is Love.’ 
Whether or not true, conceive what belief in it has been 
to thousands of millions of our race, z.e¢., its influence on 
human thought and thenceonhumanconduct. Thus to 
admit its incomparable influence in conduct is indirectly 
to admit it as regards thought. Again, as regards 
beauty, the man who fails to see its incomparable 
excellence in this respect only shows his own deficiency 
in the appreciation of all that is noblest in man. True 
or not true, the entire Story of the Cross, from its com- 
mencement in prophetic aspiration, to its culmination 
in the Gospel is by far the most magnificent (presenta- 
tion) in literature. And surely the fact of its having all 
been lived does not detract from its poetic value. Nor 
does the fact of its being capable of appropriation by the 
individual Christian of to-day, as still a vital religion, 
detract from its sublimity. Only to a man wholly desti- 
tute of spiritual perception can it be that Christianity 
should fail to appear the greatest exhibition of the beauti- 
ful, the sublime, and of all else that appeals to our 
spiritual nature, which has ever been known upon our 
earth. Yet this side of its adaptation is turned only 
towards men of highest culture. The most remarkable- 
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thing about Christianity is its adaptation to all sorts and 
conditions of men.” 


(4) He is impressed with the doctrine 
of Regeneration as it is stated in the New 
Testament and with the fact of conversion. 
He quotes the case of Augustine, Bunyan and 
others, and says : 

‘* Now this experience has been repeated and testified 
to by countless millions of civilised men and women, in 
all nations, and all degrees of culture. It signifies not 
whether the conversion be sudden or gradual, but even 
as a gradual growth in mature age, its evidential value is 
not less. In all cases it is not « mere change of belief 
or opinion, this is by no means the point ; the point is 
that it is a modification of character. To the pure 
agnostics the evidence from conversions and regenera- 
tion lies in the track of these psychological phenomena, 
shortly after the death of Christ, with their continuance 
ever since, and their general similarity all over the 
world.” 


These are the chief points, though by no 
means all of them, which impressed Dr. 
Romanes and led him to the feet of Christ. 

And the lesson of the whole for us seems 
to be: 

First, that the full acceptance of all the 
proved conclusions of science, im her proper 
sphere, need not bar our way to the confession 
of Christ—that we may hold the scientific view 
of the origin and development of the visible 
world, and yet at the same time cry: “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of Eternal Life.” For to the end Romanes’ 
thoughts on Nature remained unchanged, 
but at the same time he had passed by the 


road of intuition to the belief in God as He 
is revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Second, that whilst reason is the road to 
truth in things visible, the moral sense be- 
coming in its higher development the spiritual 
sense, is the means by which we reach God. 
Here Romanes the man of science is at one 
with Tennyson the poet, who exclaims : 

‘*T found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle's wing, or insect's eye ; 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun : 


If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ believe no more’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part. 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer'd ‘I have felt.’ 

Third, that when we permit the deeper, and 
yet higher part of our nature to assert itself 
we must seek for God. Canon Gore seems 
to have felt that this was really the deepest 
lesson of Romanes’ life, for he puts as the 
final words of his concluding note, the me- 
morable words of Augustine : 

“ Fecisti nos ad te, Domine ; et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.” 

Yes, we wrong our own hearts when we 
will not let them rest in God, for from Him 
we came, in Him we live, to Him we return, 
and the only sure way of return is through 
Him who cries, “I am the way, the truth, 
the life.” 





AMARANTH 


Radiant and sweet mid the promise of May, 
The flower of our souls is abloom to-day. 
Why does it blossom? We cannot say’. 

We only know that in all our years 

’ Twas sweet through all that saddens and seais 
And rose after beating storms of tears. 


Time after time have its bloonis been shed, 
Time after time we have wept and said, 

“* Our days are winter, the flower is dead ;” 
But lo! in unlooked for time and place 
’Twould rise with other and stronger grace, 
And a deeper meaning on each flower-face. 


Amaranth blooms of eternity tell : 

We laugh in assurance, “ All is well 
When souls are soil for an immortelle.” 
Yet why it blossoms we cannot say’, 

We only know that by it to-day 

We share again the promise of May. 


J=ssIE ANNIE ANDERSON. 
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S Martin grew in 
A years and 
strength, and 

had reached the 
adventurous age of six, 
his rambles began to ex- 
tend beyond the waste 
grounds outside of the 
fenced orchard and gate. 
Now, these waste grounds were all over- 
grown with a dense thicket of those annual 
plants and weeds which run riot in the 
tropics—the sunflowers that Martin liked 
best ; and wild cock’s comb, flaunting great 
crimson tufts ; and yellow flowering mustard, 
taller than the tallest man; and thistle, and 
wild pumpkin with spotted leaves; and 
huge hairy fox-gloves with yellow bells ; and 
feathery fennel, and big gray-green thorn- 
apples, with prickly burs full of bright red seed, 
and long white wax-like flowers, that bloomed 
only in the evening. He could never get high 
enough on anything to see over the tops of 
these plants ; but at last he found his way 
through them, and discovered on their further 
side a wide grassy plain with scarcely a tree 
on it, stretching away into the blue distance. 
On this vast plain he gazed with wonderment 
and delight. Behind the orchard and weedy 
waste the ground sloped down to a stream 
of running water, full of tall rushes with dark 
green polished stems, and yellow water-lilies. 
All along the moist banks grew other flowers 


By W. H. HUDSON 





that were never seen in the dry ground 
above—the blue star, and scarlet and white 
verbenas ; and sweet peas of all colours ; 
and the delicate red vinegar flower, and 
angel’s hair, and the small fragrant lilies 
called Mary’s tears, and tall scattered flags, 
flaunting their yellow blossoms high above 
the meadow grass. 

Every day Martin ran down to the stream 
to gather flowers and shells; for many 
curious water-snails were found there with 
brown purple-striped shells; and he also 
liked to watch the small birds that build their 
nests in the rushes. 

There were three of these small birds that 
did not appear to know that Martin loved 
them ; for no sooner would he present him- 
self at the stream than forth they would 
flutter in a great state of mind. One, the 
prettiest, was a tiny, green-backed little crea- 
ture, with a crimson crest and a velvet-black 
band across a bright yellow breast: this one 
had a soft, low, complaining voice, clear as a 
silver bell. The second was a brisk little 
grey and black fellow, with a loud, indignant 
chuck, and a broad tail which he incessantly 
opened and shut, like a Spanish lady playing 
with her fan. The third was a shy, mysterious 
little brown bird peering out of the clustering 
leaves, and making a sound like me soft 
ticking cf a clock. They were like three 
little men, an Italian, a Dutchman, and a 
Hindoo, talking together, each in his own 
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language, and yet well able to understand 
each other. Martin could not make out 
what they said, but suspected that they were 
talking about him ; and he feared tha: their 
remarks were not always of a friendly 
nature. 

At length he made the discovery that the 
water of the stream was perpetually running 
away. If he dropped a leaf on the surface 
it would hasten down stream, and toss about 
and fret impatiently against anything that 
stood in its way, until, making its escape, it 
would quickly hurry out of sight. Whither 
did this rippling, running water go? He 
was anxious to find out. At length, losing 
all fear and fired with the sight of many new 
and pretty things he found while following 
it, he ran along the banks until, miles from 
home, he came to a great lake. he could 
hardly see across, it was so broad. It was 
a wonderful place, full of birds; not small, 
fretfui creatures flitting in and out of the 
rushes, but great majestic birds that took 
very little notice of him. Far out on the 
blue surface of the water floated numbers of 
wild fowl, and chief among them for grace 
and beauty was the swan, pure white with 
black head and neck and crimson crest. 
There also were stately flamingoes, stalking 
along knee-deep in the water, which was 
shallow ; and nearer to the shore were flocks 
of rose-coloured spoonbills ; and solitary grey 
herons standing motionless, and groups of 
white egrets, and a great multitude of glossy 
ibises, with dark green and purple plumage 
and long sickle-like beaks. 

The sight of this water with its beds of 
rushes and tall flowering reeds, and its great 
company of birds, filled Martin with delight ; 
and other joys were soon to follow. Throw- 
ing off his shoes, he dashed with a shout into 
the water, frightening a number of ibises ; up 
they flew, each bird uttering a cry repeated 
many times, that sounded just like his old 
father’s laugh when he laughed loud and 
heartily. Then what was Martin’s amaze- 
ment to hear his own shout and this chorus 
of bird ha, ha, has, repeated by hundreds of 
voices all over the lake. At first he thought 
that the other birds were mocking the ibises ; 
but presently he shouted again, and again 
his shouts were repeated by dozens of voices. 
This delighted him so much that he spent 
the whole day screaming himself hoarse at 
the waterside. 


When he related his wonderful experience 
at home, and heard from his father that the 
sounds he had heard were only echoes from 
the beds of rushes, he was not a bit wiser than 
before ; so that the echoes remained to him 
a continual mystery and source of never-fail- 
ing pleasure. 

Every day he would take some noisy instru- 
ment to the lake to startle the echoes: a 
whistle his father made him served for a time; 
after that he marched up and down the banks, 
rattling a tin canister with pebbles in it ; then 
he got a large frying-pan from the kitchen 
and beat on it with a stick every day for about 
a fortnight. When he grew tired of all these 
sounds, and before casting about for some 
new thing to wake the echoes with, he all at 
once remembered his father’s gun—just what 
he wanted, for it was the noisiest thing in the 
world. Watching his opportunity, he got 
secretly into the room where it was kept 
loaded, and succeeded in carrying it out of 
the house without being seen; then, full of 
joyful anticipations, he ran as fast as the 
heavy gun would let him to his favourite 
haunt. 

When he arrived at the lake, three or four 
spoonbills—those beautiful, tall, rose-coloured 
birds—were standing on the bank, quietly 
dozing in the hot sunshine. They did not 
fly away at his approach, for the birds were 
now so accustomed to Martin and his harm- 
less noises that they took very little notice of 
him. He knelt on one knee and pointed the 
gun at them. 

“ Now, birdies, you don’t know what a 
fright I’m going to give you—off you go!” 
he cried, and pulled the trigger. 

The roar of the loud report travelled all 
over the wide lake, creating a great commo- 
tion among the feathered people, and they 
rose up with a general scream into the air. 

All this was of no benefit to Martin, the 
recoil of the gun having sent him flying over, 
his heels in the air ; and before he recovered 
himself the echoes were silent and all the 
frightened birds settled on the water again. 
But there, just before him, lay one of the 
spoonbills, beating its great rose-coloured 
wings against the ground. 

Martin ran to it, full of keen distress, but 
was powerless to help; its life’s bloed was 
fast running away from the shot wounds it 
had received in its side, staining the grass 
with crimson. Presently it closed its beauti- 
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ful ruby-coloured eyes and the quivering ¢ 
wings grew still. ‘| 

Then Martin sat down on the grass by 
its side and began tocry. Oh, that great 
bird, half as tall as himself and so many / 
times more lovely and strong and beauti- | | 
ful in its life—he had killed it and it 4 
would never fly again! He raised it up ; 
very tenderly in his arms and kissed it— 
kissed its pale green head and rosy wings ; 
then out of his arms it tumbled back again 
on to the grass. 

“Oh, poor bird,” he cried suddenly, 
“open your wings and fly away!” 

But it was dead. 

Then Martin got up and stared all 
round him at the wide landscape, and 
everything looked strange, and dim, and 
sorrowful. A shadow passed over the 
lake, and a murmur came up out of the 
rushes that was like a voice saying 
something that he could not understand. 

A great cry of pain rose from his heart 


and died to a whisper on his lips; he 
‘* Beat on it with a stick” 


was awed into silence. Sinking down upon 
the grass again, he hid his face against the 
rosy-breasted bird and began to sob. How 
warm the dead bird felt against his cheek 
—oh, so warm—and it could not live and 
fly about with the others. 

At length he sat up and knew the reason 
of that change that had come over the earth 
A dark cloud had sprung up in the soutl 
west, far off as yet, and near the horizon ; 
but its fringe already touched and obscured 
the low-hanging sun, and a shadow flew far 
and vast before it. Over the lake flew that 
great shadow: the waters looked cold and 
still, reflecting as in a polished glass the 

motionless rushes, the grassy bank, and 
“ Deautiful tall rose-coloured birds Martin, sitting on it, still clasping in his 
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immense spoonbill flying through 

wr, the air! He would gladly have 
( run away then to hide him- 
self from its sight, but he 
dared not stir, for it was now 
directly above him; so, lying 
down on the grass and hiding 
his face against the dead bird, 
he waited in fear and trembling. 
He heard the rushing sound 
of the mighty wings: the 
wind they created smote on 
the waters in a_ hurricane, 




































iV so that the reeds were beaten 
Al flat on the surface, and a 


great cry of terror went 
up from all the wild birds. 
It passed, and when Martin 
raised his bowed head and 
looked again, the sun, just 
about to touch the horizon 
with its great red globe, shone 
out, shed- 
ding a rich 
radiance 
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the heavens, the great 
cloud - bird was ra- 
pidly fading out of 
sight. 
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pon 
mt arms the dead _ rose - coloured 
eake bird. — 
and Swifter and vaster, following close 
upon that flying shadow, came the 
sen mighty cloud, changing from black 
rth to slaty grey ; and then, as the sun 
itt broke forth again under its lower 
on 5 edge, it was all flushed with a bril- ; 
red liant rose colour. But what a mar- 
‘te vellous thing it was, when the cloud 
hat covered a third of the wide heavens, 
aad almost touching the horizon on either 
the side with its wing-like extremities; 
ond Martin, gazing steadily at it, saw an | Pac te 
his that in its form it was like an ‘What a wonderful thing it was 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘I love to see the little child.” 
Lesson: Luke vi. 46-49. 


Text: ‘As a hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings.” 


WANT now to start your ideas of the 

character and ways of God, and, once 

started, life and thought and love will 

carry you on to fuller, happier, and 
grander ideas. 

When we measure how tall baby is, how 
long the garden is, how far it is from where 
we live to the next town, we have to think 
first of all of a very little thing—the length 
of a man’s foot, which is twelve inches. By 
the use of this foot-measure our minds come 
to some idea of what the height of baby is, 
which is three feet; what the length of the 
garden is, which is ten times as long as baby ; 
and how long a mile is, which is 1760 times 
as long as baby; and then we come to how 
very far it must be to the town which is ten 
miles away. 

We must start our knowledge of God, too, 
from something we already know. We 
might read hundreds of pages of books 
about God without having any idea of what 
a single word in them meant. But it has 
pleased God to give to us all, the very 
youngest of us, in our home experiences a 
standard by which to measure and under- 
stand Him. We have to start our know- 
ledge of Him in the love which cared for us 
as children, and then to transfer the feelings 
and imaginations of our childhood’s best 
friends to God, to heaven and the life 
eternal. 

Now let us begin. And it must be by 
thinking of what mother and motherhood is. 
And we will begin with it in the fields and 
the forests, for to know motherhood even in 
its glory, in the human home, we must start 
our learning where it has the care and rear- 
ing of its young in its very humblest begin- 
nings. 

The earliest object of babyhood is mother. 
Little robins in their soft round nests in the 
faggots at the top of the garden; young 
eagles on their ledge of crag high up on the 


great mountains ; kittens in the hamper by 
the kitchen fire ; young lions in their den in 
the vast tangled jungle—these all meet, as 
their first experience of life, a mother’s care, 
just as do their distant cousins in white mus- 
lin gowns and cosy cradles in the human 
mother’s room where you and I were born. 

To each and all of these tiny animals their 
own mother is so warm to feel, so dear and 
good to look at, that their young hearts go 
out to her with mingled feelings of need 
and trust and love. She toils for them, 
croons over them, smiles at them, talks baby 
talk to them, and slowly and patiently teaches 
them to use their brains and limbs, and to 
go abroad in the world which is as yet all 
strange and new to them. 

We, none of us, think enough of the sur- 
prising wonders of motherhood and its beau- 
tiful characteristics and ways. A strolling 
player, with his rataplan and big dancing 
bear, attracts far more attention than a busy 
little barndcor fowl ceaselessly scratching up 
the ground to find food for the many little 
hungry mouths of her family. People in the 
streets always stand and stare at the foreign 
man and the dancing beast. They find that 
wonderful. But the wonderful is far greater 
in the busy mother-hen, day-long labouring 
for her brood. The sight of her when she 
had satisfied them all with food, gathering 
them under her wings, arrested and pleased 
Jesus much; and He transferred it to men’s 
thoughts of the characteristics of divine love. 

But, for all that, motherhood is little 
thought of; yet is it as much grander than 
what gives surprised delight as the stars in 
the eternal midnight sky are grander than 
the spluttering fires of the fifth of November 
squibs. 

Look awhile on the wonders worked by 
motherhood. Eve is called “the mother of 
all living.” And through all living things 
motherhood works the same kind of wonders 
on the life and character and fortunes of a 
mother as it worked in Eve. The little 
Cains and Abels of the savagest lioness fill 
her with gentleness, tenderness, and patience. 
Her paw, which could without effort fell a 
strong man dead with one blow, pets her 
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young, rolls them over, and makes them 
twist and turn in gambols of merriment ; and 
they laugh together. The she-wolf, which 
can follow the fastest horse that flies, bides 
quietly at home in her den, held by her little 
ones that cannot yet walk, till she can take 
them little outings, when she thoughtfully 
measures her long steps to their short ones. 
Shy and afraid of strange forest sounds, she 
soothes and cheers them till they are strong 
and fearless, and can run and play in the 
sun. 

The savagest of beasts when motherhood 
is upon her, reverences helplessness and loves 
to supply all its needs and make it strong. 
It is all beautiful and wonderful. But 
terrible is she to those who bring danger to 
her tiny charge. Let man dare to show 
himself within her door—let hand dare to 
touch her treasure—she will tear and rend 
and make terrible havoc. Guns may pierce 
her with bullets, but wounded, bleeding, 
dying, fearless of all consequences, she will 
fight for her young till her last breath. 

The same courage and daring defends the 
tiny birds in the nest against the hideous 
snake, which coils up to reach and devour 
them. The little mother, in her hopeless, 
helpless agony, flies at the open jaws of 
death. Her courage avails her nothing ; the 
monster swallows hertoo. The emotion of a 
mother is astonishing, and should fill us with 
reverence and delight. 

In Mississippi one stood trial by fire. 
Before a fresh wind a spark thrown on to 
the summer-dried grass of the fields around 
a farmstead grew and spread into a wide, 
swiftly-travelling blaze. It reached the yard 
where the iarmer’s cattle were. He turned 
loose his horses and cows to fly where they 
might for safety. The fire quickly passed, 
leaving the farm buildings a smouldering 
desolation. When the heat had subsided 
the farmer, crossing the yard, noticed a 
charred hen crouching, and, seeming dead, 
he touched it with his foot to see. It fell 
over, and from beneath it came out its brood 
of chickens. The blaze of the scattered 
straw had passed to her, round her, and over 
her, but she had not moved. Burnt and 
stifled, she had saved her brood alive under 
her wings. 

That is the way with mothers, even the 
very humblest of them in the farmyard and 
field. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn : ‘‘O happy pair of Nazareth,” 


Lesson: Matt. xi. 25-30. 


Text: ‘‘Can a woman forget her sucking child?” 


BEAUTIFUL as are the ways of mothers with 
their young, they are most beautiful where 
fathers are most faithful, and, with the mother. 
share family love, maintenance and defence. 

The highest beauty of home-life is always 
just where mutual loyalty is truest and fullest. 
and that is in the human family, And it is 
just there where mother-life becomes most 
splendid. 

In all the lower kinds of animal life there 
is no home-life. ‘The young in them owe 
everything to their mothers. Even the dainty 
little chickens of farmyard fowl know nothing 
of the fine-feathered cock except, perhaps, 
that he frightens them and amazes them at 
times by the noise he makes. Their little 
woes and perils and hungers are nothing to 
him. 

But when we get up amongst animals of 
warmer, nobler blood, the claims of the 
mother and her young begin to tell. The 
lion, when he can do no more for them as yet, 
will keep guard and growl at the house door 
of his young and will scour the country round 
for food for their kindly mother, and when 
grown robust enough to eat it, for her little 
ones too. 

Briton Riviere has painted a grand picture 
of a lioness in her forest home, lying down 
all radiant with content with her young 
sweetly sleeping about her, the lion crouching 
by, with outstretched paws, grandly erect 
head and glowing eyes, keeping watch and 
guard. ‘The scene is sweet and great. 

But sunny as are the days of home-life to 
the lion’s young, home-life even amongst 
these nobler brutes is not for long. Ina few 
months parents cease to have compassion. 
Grown big enough to fend for themselves, 
they have to do it. Perhaps with a little 
whimpering, mother and children part, and 
each goes its own way to know each other 
no more. ‘The children, too, part. Family 
life is over; each roams the woods and 
deserts for itself, and childhood’s home is 
known no more. 

After that, they forget. A brother might 
see his own sister fall dead at his side, shot 
bya sportsman’s bullet : it would be no more 
to him than the death of any other animal 
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A mother might see a buffalo tear her own 
daughter to pieces with its horns, without 
awakening any feeling but fear that those 
same horns might be a danger to her too, 
unless she cleared out of the way. 

So long as the family ties last, lion and 
lioness are lovely and grand with moral 
splendours which we admire in mankind, and 
worship in God. But when the ties are 
sundered, when each is for itself, the glory is 
departed, the lights and fires are dead. All 
is dark and cold. 

It is very pretty to see how the beautiful 
tie between animal mothers and their young 
lasts as long as they are helpless. The power 
of the young animal is its helplessness. 
To their mother that is omnipotent. No 
iron chains, no barred cage, could bind and 
keep her as those gossamer threads with 
which her helpless pets bind and keep her. 
But once they are robust and strong, the 
mother is free and no longer cares what 
becomes of them. 

But we are sons and daughters of mothers 
to whom God has givena greater measure of 
Himself, those wonderful souls which love 
the children as babies, as boys and girls, as 
men and women, loving and serving with 
desires and ambitions ; when young they are 
nursing their first-born, and when they are 
old, bent, feeble and white-haired. Having 
loved her own, she loves them to the end 
—that is, the mother which is bright with 
the brightness of the moral splendours of 
God. 

You know the sight and use of a ladder. 
Up it men climb, rung by rung, from the 
ground to higher and higher places till they 
reach the eaves of the houses, and higher 
still, ever ascending towards the sky. So we 
climb step by step from mothers not much 
above the dust out of which their limbs are 
made, up towards the human mothers such 
as God has given to us. 

Lovely as is the little hen-mother pro- 
tecting under wings her little brood from 
fire whilst those wings are being scorched 
and she herself is being stifled to death, that 
mother would have had no compassion tor a 
little limping, weary invalid. Strong enough 
is her love to tend and toil the day through 
for her dainty little chirping brood, all 
healthy and nimble, and dauntlessly risk her 
life in their protection, let one of them be- 
come ill and miserable, and, painful to see, 
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she will kill it. Put it out of its misery,” 
is her only thought for her poorly ones. 

Let some one nurse it well again, then 
let a cat come near and stare at it; let a 
dog look mischief at it; let a hawk swoop 
down out of the sky as if to devour it, and 
few heroes will more bravely do and die for 
it than will this frail mother. But yesterday 
would have put it to death. 

But a mother such as we human children 
have is a far hardier, grander thing than that. 
Her love nothing ends or mars. Most lov- 
ing is it to her little invalids. Her faithful- 
ness in its sickness surpasses faithfulness in 
its health. Her nights are turned into days 
to tend and watch it. She is filled with 
desires, anxieties, and hopes till it is well 
again, then she emerges from her pains and 
toils in triumphant gladness. 

Our mother’s love lasts warm and strong 
through all her own life, and survives her 
children’s deaths. She treasures her home- 
born when they are well and when they are 
ill; delights to watch them in their pleasures 
in health and grieves over their pains in 
sickness ; her joy and reward, that they are 
good and happy. 

Her sickly baby is a thankless little thing, 
but, happily for baby, she does not nurse it 
for thanks but from a devotion to it which 
is unequalled in the world. Her wayward 
boy gives her rebuffs for her pains with him, 
but she does not give up desiring to bless 
him and guide him, and she is abundantly 
paid for it all if he becomes sensible and 
good. 

It is in the mothers of all living men that 
motherhood excels in strength and attains 
its highest earthly beauty. The next thing 
above it is the faithful love of God. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ All heaven was in the children.” 
Lesson : Matt. iv. 23-25. 


Text: ‘‘ Kind to the evil and unthankful.” 


Why is it that mothers have such devotion 
to their little sons and daughters? The 
reason is very wonderful. It is a mystery 
which the great Master and Maker of us all 
has implanted in flesh and blood. 

When the little life, almost unconscious 
and wholly helpless, emerges from its Maker’s 
hands into the grateful hands of its mother, 
it is a part of her own life. It is of the same 
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bind as herself. Be the children good or be 
they bad, mother and child are of one kind. 

You know the word find. Two drops of 
water mix together because they are of the 
same kind, ‘Two drops of oil mix together 
because they also are of the same find. So 
mother and child join, blend, and are one 
because in body, soul, and spirit they are of 
the same kind. 

There are various kinds of bodies—a kind 
called fish, a kind called bird, a kind called 
beast, and a kind called man. 

Because they have bodies of like kind the 
youngest born and the oldest person alive 
both belong to man-kind—that is, the sind 
of being called man, 

In the arms of its mother, in the first feel 
of them round about it, the new-born baby 
makes its acquaintance with its-kind. The 
first lesson to which all young things are 
born is the same. ‘The little doves waking 
up in their nest in the trees; the young 
wolf-cubs opening their eyes in their den in 
the forest—they, too, make acquaintance 
with their own kind, its warmth of blood 
and its marvels for them are all wrapped up 
in abundance in that one word—kind. 

What the wolf feels to her cubs, what the 
dove feels to her nestlings, that feeling we 
have come to call by the name 4induess. 

But for the power and wisdom of God 
making everybody come into that mother’s 
favouritism, being of its mother’s kind, 
whether in the forest or in the home, its 
virthplace would be its grave. 

Human kindness, then, is, first of all, that 
peculiar secret pleasure wakened in a mother 
by the advent of her baby, the pleasure 
which safely carries baby through its infancy 
and never leaves it through its grown-up 
life. 

It is kindness which makes the wolf with 
her young as gentle as the dove with hers. 
The wolf is not tender to them merely be- 
cause they are little helpless things. Among 
the little helpless things of a sheepfold she 
is a murderess; she feeds on lambs and 
treads their blood beneath her feet. They 
are young and helpless, but they are not of 
her own kind. That, her own young are, 
and they know her kindness, and are full 
of fearless faith in it. It makes her bearing 
to them tender, faultless, beautiful. 

We talk of acts of generosity and affec- 
tion as acts of kindness, little thinking that 


Mother begins in them all. The name you 
use, the thing you think of, both sprang from 
her throwing her arms about you with the 
special affectionateness of a mother for her 
child. Traced from wherever you will towards 
their spring, acts of kindness lead homeward 
to the good and honest mother of us all who 
first caressed us. 

We, none of us, think enough of that 
wondrous creation—lives of the same kind 
and the miracles of love, compassion, sacri- 
fice wrought by it. Safely and secretly was 
it passed into the blood of man by his 
Creator, to advantage man in this life, and 
to give him a key to the door of that home 
in which he has to spend the life to come. 

We must use the word kindness, then, 
with rare care, if we are to preserve it for its 
high and true uses. There is a story of kind- 
ness in a bird to a crocodile, for instance, in 
which the word kindness is applied to what 
has not one characteristic of kindness in it. 
A crocodile, that most dreadful and repul- 
sive of beasts, found crawling on the slimy 
banks of rivers in very hot countries, is 
troubled and tormented by an insect which 
fastens on its long, powerful jaws. It isa 
cruel, ravenous beast; it will crunch up a 
man. Yet upon those terribly-toothed half- 
opened jaws a small bird will perch and pick 
off the tormenting insect, and it does it in 
perfect safety, too. The grateful reptile never 
hurts it. 

But curious and interesting as this picture 
is of this little bird fearlessly entering so 
terrible a place and safely leaving it, there is 
no kindness in it. It is not the crocodile’s 
kindness which spares the frail thing, nor is it 
the bird’s kindness which eases the tormented 
crocodile. The crocodile likes ease, and the 
bird likes the insects which destroy its ease. 
That is all. It is fortunate for the croco- 
dile, but it is not kindness. 

Yet even that long, lizard-like, loathsome 
reptile is kind with its own small young. It 
shelters, succours, serves them with great 
delight. ‘To see those tiny bits and images 
of herself basking happily on the river-bank, 
and under the sunshine, is bread of life to 
her kind mother-spirit. 

Kindness is the feeling you have when 
the attractions of your kind possess you. 
Hideous to us, the young crocodiles are 
lovely to their mother, and she is enthralled 
with a deep, constant sense of duty to them. 
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That is kindness. To maintain and protect 
their little lives, to hear their murmurs of 
satisfaction, their exclamation of delight, is 
her joy of life. 

A mother’s heart to her young is the 
brightest jewel of earthly kindness, and 
happily it is as common as it is divine and 
beautiful. 

And its beauty is in God. We are made 
by, we live and move and have our being 
in, we pray to, we sin against and grieve, we 
obey and please a God who is possessed 
with the same strong, pure and natural 
bond of union with us, from which springs 
the kindness of a mother to her child. 

It is right, therefore, that we should sing, 
““ We praise Thee, O God.” 


FOURTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘ Lost among the names which Jesus” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 31, 34 
Text: ‘‘Be ye children of the Highest, for He is kind 


WHEN you are older and read history you 
will become acquainted with many men who 
are called heroes because they played great 
parts in battle. But you will, I fear, meet 
with little or nothing which glorifies the 
quiet, secret heroism of the mothers of the 
world. Yet their nursing, housing, protect- 
ing, training their children serves the world 
as soldiers never served it. Men’s growth 
to the free use of their mind and heart and 
limbs, which we call manhood and woman- 
shood, is all due to the daily patient heroism of 
mothers. 

Persons who carry fire and sword from 
one nation into another make a great noise 
and a great show. Marching with their 
bands and banners, scarlet clothes, glitter- 
ing trappings and shining helmets, they 
seem so fine and grand. But as heaven 
counts fine and grand, the hidden, noiseless 
service of the humblest peasant-woman of 
the world to her babies in her barren 
home with scanty bread, are far finer and 
grander. It is they who make men in a 
service of peace and goodwill. 

I want you to think what power mother 
has over everybody in her dwelling, how the 
nobility and tenderness of the father in it 
owes its perfection to her. 

Where motherhood is_ noblest there 
fatherhood is noblest. You have heard the 
Christmas bells chiming out over town and 
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field their news of “peace on earth and 
goodwill to men.” Whence comes those 
inspiring sounds that fill the air? A 
hammer strikes the metal of a bell. It is 
yonder, hidden in the steeple. The bell 
trembles and thrills, and the music in the 
air of the town is the public response which 
Nature makes to it. 

So is the tender nobility of a father, a 
response which his nature makes to the life 
of the mother of his children. Baby’s hand 
strikes the bell and the music moves hidden 
in the home sounding out into the world. 

And just as where the bells in the steeple 
are finest, the air around sways with the 
finest music, it is just where motherhood is 
finest that the mind of the father is noblest, 
tenderest, bravest, most manly. 

In the lowest grades of living things, where 
motherhood only glints with the character- 
istic lights of motherhood, the mother rears 
her young and dwells alone. 

In higher ranges of animal life, where 
motherhood glows longer, grander and more 
human-like, male and female dwell together, 
but only so long as the ties between the 
mother and her young last. So long as the 
children possess attraction for the mother 
of them, she possesses attraction for her 
mate. 

In the human home, into which you and 
I were born, the attractions and affections of 
offspring possess the mother right on from 
their birth until she dies, and, “ until death ” 
parts them, mother and father abide in 
wedded love. 

Beautiful is the light of motherhood when 
shining only for a season ; beautiful, too, is 
the dwelling together in unity of parents for 
a similar season. 

Few birds are greater family lovers than 
the stork. A pretty story was told me by 
the editor of a paper who as a boy lived 
near Constantinople. Out of a great flight 
of storks passing over the city from Ger- 
many to the South, one of ‘the flock 
descended into his father’s garden. It was 
injured and bleeding at the wing. They fed 
it and it stayed with them all the winter. 
One morning in early spring another stork 
was discovered in its company. It stayed a 
day or two, took short, practice-flights with 
the autumn visitor, and then as suddenly as 
it had come it went away. A week or two 
passed and high up in the sky a great cloud 
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of storks was seen approaching Constanti- 
nople from the South. One of the host 
swooped down out of the flock towards the 
boy’s garden. The stork then soared up 
towards it, they met and swiftly joined the 
rest on their way home to Germany. 

They were clearly mates, sorrowfully parted 
for a season, now gladly united again. 

Stork family life is distinguished by the 
almost human fidelity of the female bird to 
its young and the corresponding fidelity of 
the male to the female. 

The beautifulness of the mother life it is 
which makes fathers the glad, proud helpers 
and servants of mother and home. Love of 
her children makes the mother brave, love 
of the mother makes the father brave. 
Mother’s bravery has its sphere of action 
mainly inside a home. Father’s bravery has 
its sphere mainly outside in the world where 
he wins home’s daily bread. 

Whence comes this beautiful blending and 
glorifying of life. The true answer is, God 
willed it so, and wrought that wonderful thing 
in our flesh and blood. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘See, within the many Mansions” 
Lesson: Matt. xxiii. 37-39 
Text: ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother” 


As you will have seen already, what I have 
said to you I have said to help you to under- 
stand much more precious things. 

It is in marriage, birth, and home-life 
alone that we can understand our God. 
Beneath the roof where we are born, and 
where dear kindred dwell, is the deep, living 
voice of revelation. ‘That centre and source 
of the highest, completest home of the young, 
father—that is the name, Jesus tells us we had 
best of all use for God. 

Is it not pleasant, is it not joyful news to 
learn that that strength of spirit, the kind- 
ness of close kinship, which cheered our 
young lives and inspired them with fearless 
faith, which stood for our raiment and food 
and safe-housing, the name our mother taught 
ais to revere sitting around our childhood’s 
hearth, is the best because the truest name 
for God. 

Is it not a pity that there should be a 
single family in which this greatest meaning 
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and use of family life should not be taught 
and learnt at the very earliest day that this 
teaching of Jesus is known in it ? 

The spirit of the home is not less but 
more good to feel and beautiful to see when 
it is remembered and believed that it is not 
alone the spirit of the family, it is also the 
spirit of heaven. What pleases us in the 
family, what saves us from pain and sickness 
and death in it, what fits us for the toil and 
duty of life in it, is a prophecy of life ever- 
lasting, the communion of saints, and the 
fellowship of heaven. The beautifulness of 
the family is some of God. Weshould think 
of this. 

I cannot tell you how much I like to 
think that the best picture earth contains of 
heaven is found within those doors where 
life most inspires and sustains the peace, the 
gladness of the world’s little children. 

It is wonderful to think that when we 
first stretch out our tiny arms to go to 
father and mother, the image of God stands 
before us. It is long after that that the 
words of Jesus make the fact plain to us. 
Climb, says Jesus, when we are old enough 
to understand the name father—climb to the 
thought of God by what you think of him. 
See all precious and familiar things in your 
father in God, only more lovely and glorious 
are theyin Him. See them all upin heaven 
and pray to your Father there. Speak your 
desires to Him as you spoke your childhood’s 
desires at home, lovingly, trustfully, hope- 
fully. 

A good honest father is the best likeness 
our common life contains of God, and the 
best story of that house where He dwells 
above is in that circle of feelings and ties 
into which we came at birth. The sunshine 
of happy boyhood and girlhood, these are 
the nearest things to the sunshine of Para- 
dise. And honour and duty to God are but 
ennobled honour and duty due by earthly 
children to an earthly father and mother. 

For many reasons it is well that children 
should remember this. You may grow up 
to understand a great deal without thinking 
any more of father and mother, but if you 
forget them you cannot grow up to a Chris- 
tian idea of God. 

Heaven is but a new, brighter home, and 
God our Father living there. 
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THE WAY HOME 


By MARY A. M. MARKS 


Vesuvius. The great Australian 

liner ploughed her way steadily 
westward through the deep purple waters, 
which were slowly turning first to opal, then 
to pearl,as the sun sank lower and lower down 
the golden sky. There was a moment when 
the whole expanse of waters was trans- 
figured into the likeness of the “sea of glass, 
mingled with fire ;” and one little cloud, as 
light as a feather from an angel’s wing, that 
floated high up in the west, became suddenly 
a flake of flame. Then the sun too turned 
from gold to fire, and slid lower and lower, 
while the Mediterranean became as one 
pearl. A moment later one saw what 
seemed to be a hill of fire rising out of the 
sea—and in the next the sun had set. The 
unutterable glory passed, and the southern 
night came swiftly, and shook abroad her 
robe all set with stars ; we were alone with 
the sea and the night, till it seemed to be 
no longer the ship that was ploughing the 
waters, but the earth herself, shrunk to the 
little ball she is, that was plunging on 
through the dark reaches of space, towards 
the far-off gleaming headlands of the Milky 
Way. 

When night hac fully come, and the ship 
slept, I lay long awake, thinking of the 
thousand souls, «nd the voyage from the 
other side of the world, and then of that 
greater voyage over a vaster ocean, which we 
must all make one day. Perhaps I thought 
the more of this, because there was one 
passenger who must very soon embark on 
that greater voyage. There is no privacy at 
sea. IfI leaned out of my berth, and put 
aside the curtain of my cabin-door, I could 
see the sick man in the cabin opposite. 
His door was wide open, and his curtain 
undrawn, to give him air. He slept—the 
strange, half-waking sleep that comes a little 
before death. 

The bedroom steward had told us a little 
Fle was a young man still, and 
he had struggled hard with the relentless 


disease that was conquering him at last. 
XXV—15 


UT before sunset we were almost 
out of sight of the smoulder of 


When he knew that the fight was lost, a 
great desire possessed him to go home. He 
thought there would be time, and he under- 
took the long voyage alone. He nearly died 
in the Red Sea, but when that furnace was 
passed, he revived a little. But it had 
become a question of days. Kind hands 
tended him, a lady among the passengers 
nursed .him, and had that very day sent off 
letters overland to prepare his mother for 
what might be. The overworked bedroom 
steward had taken his turn in sitting up with 
him. 

I never knew his name, and I saw him 
but twice, for a single moment each time— 
once, the first time I left my cabin—and 
now again in the watches of the night. But 
in the strange nearness of shipboard, I 
seemed to be in the very chamber of death ; 
and as I felt the ship’s side breathe and 
strain like the flank of a gallant steed, I 
thought how every stroke of the engines was 
bringing us nearer to England. Five days 
more—only five days more! It was a race 
with death, and death must win. I knew it 
in the instant I saw him asleep ; already the 
greyness of death was upon his face. The 
young ship’s doctor kept the watch that 
night ; I could see him too, half-dozing on a 
chair beside the sick man. It was the sleep 
of death and the sleep of life. At last, I 
too fell asleep, and did not awake till it was 
broad daylight. Then I looked out—the 
sick man’s door was shut. 

It was a glorious morning, and on the 
hush of the Sunday peace fell the solemn 
thought of the departed soul. We were still 
moving slowly through the Mediterranean 
waters, but Ae had left us far behind, and 
was gone where the inhabitant shall no more 
say, “I am sick.” That hush was upon us 
all the day—the golden cloudless day. 
When we assembled for the service on deck, 
the words “ The sea is His, and He made 
it!” came to us with a strangely new 
meaning. And when we prayed for “all 
that travel by land or by water,” we needs 
must think of him who yesterday was travel- 
ling with us, but had left us in the night, 
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and gone to the Unknown Country, where 
there is no more sea. 

I do not remember the sermon. I only 
know that it was very simple and tender, 
and that it was chiefly addressed to the 
sailors, who stood listening with the serious 
faces of men who have seen the works of 
the Lord and His wonders in the deep. 
And all the while we could hear the creaking 
of the ship’s gear, and the cry of a bird that 
had followed us from the land, and the 
sleepy murmur of the summer sea. What I 
do remember, as vividly as though it were 
yesterday, is the sense of man’s helplessness, 
and of God’s omnipotence. Then the scene 
—the great crowd of passengers, the bronzed 
faces of the sailors, the familiar figure of an 
English clergyman, the mazes of spars and 
ropes, the clear blue heights of the southern 
sky, and the purple waters of the Great Sea. 

Most of us, I think, must have felt some- 
thing of that nearness to God and to man, 
which is easier to feel at sea than on land, 
where a thousand distractions confuse our 
perceptions, and make them all seem half- 
unreal. At sea, life and death and all 
things:are ‘intensely real, and we ourselves 
are intensely. real to ourselves. At sea, we 
seem to make the acquaintance of our own 
souls. Being more alone, we are less alone. 
And the things we no longer see appear 
more actual than when we looked on them 
with the careless eyes of every-day use and 
wont. At sea, we may say, in some small 
measure, “ And now, face to face io 
And so I think it will be—only in an infi- 
nitely greater measure, when we bid farewell 
to these seas of time, and set sail for the 
haven where we would be. 

It was natural that we should think much 
of England and home, as the liner forged her 
way to the west, and the familiar words of 
prayer fell upon our ears. Visions of green 
fields in England arose as we gazed over the 
wide waste of waters—visions of green fields, 
and trees, and habitations of man. The deep 
peace of a calm day at sea must needs remind 
us of many a peaceful English Sunday long 
ago, when we went to church through fields 
of corn, and by pleasant meadow-ways, to 
where the high-embowering elms fling their 
shadows on the village churchyard. To us 
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at sea, it seemed a blessed thing to be laid 
to rest in English earth. And the tears came 
into our eyes as we thought how much the 
dead man had desired it! 

Then we sang: 


‘* O God, our help in ages past, 
Our strength for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home!” 


In the afternoon, the people began to 
gather at the ship’s side: the captain and 
the doctor were there. Presently the clergy- 
man appeared, in the surplice : but so quietly 
was all done, that some of the passengers on 
the hurricane-deck did not observe what was 
going on, till an unwonted silence startled 
them intoattention. By ones, and twos, and 
threes, the crew silently crept near, and took 
off their hats. 

Then the crowd fell back a little as four 
sailors carried something to the gangway— 
something covered up close with the Union- 
Jack, and the very ship seemed to hold her 
breath, as the minister began to say, 

‘¢T am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord. ... 

‘“* We brought nothing into the world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out. . 
Manwalketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain. ... Iama stranger with 
Thee, and a sojourner, as all my fathers were 
. . » Lord, Thou hast been our refuge, from 
one generation to another.” 

We can never forget it—the weather-beaten 
faces of the sailors, waiting bare-headed to 
do their service, the minister in his white 
robes, clear-cut against the blue of the sky, 
the heaving purple waves—and then the 
shrouded, uncoffined form, vaguely out- 
lined beneath the flag of our dear native 
land. 

“ We therefore commit.his body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking 
for the resurrection of the body, when the sea 
shall give up her dead.” 

The sailors tilted the grating—there was 
the flash of something white, and in an instant 
the waters had closed again over the “ heavy- 
shotted hammock-shroud,” and all the sea 
became for a moment one “vast and 
wandering grave.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


T is exceedingly gratifying to us to observe 
the manner in which the interest in our 
competition scheme has grown among 
our readers. Not only has there been 

a large increase this month in the number of 
contributions, but the quality of the work 
done, especially in verse, is quite unusually 
good. The task of adjudication has been 
far from easy. We have been compelled by 
the merits of the case to award, for the 
second time, the first prize for a prose paper 
to Miss Amy Milne Home. Our readers 
must really see to it that no more honours 
shall fall to Duns. The means of prevention 
are in their own hands. 


THE “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” 
MOTTOES. 


FIRST PRIZE 


“ In every man there are two selves: Seek 
for the higher in your neighbour, and kelp 
him to overcome the lower.’—IAN Mac- 
LAREN. 


TuIs motto is founded on love, the keynote 
of all Christ’s teaching. 

In the beautiful xiii. of Corinthians, St. 
Paul says: “Charity . .. . thinketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; believeth all things, hopeth all 
things.” 

This motto takes the same ground, for 
the precepts it lays down are characteristics 
of love. True Christ-like love is always 
ready to see what is good in every man, and 
I think that if we are really wishing to help 
our neighbour to overcome his lower qualities 
we can set about it in no better way than 
by making it a habit always to recognise his 
higher qualities. 

Always to find something good in every 
one, always to have a good word to say for 
them, a good thought to think of them, 
never to allow oneself to dwell on their little 
failings till they irritate or annoy one, but to 
pass them over in love and charity—that is 
what Christ’s teaching inculcates, and that 
is what we should pray and strive for, heart 


and soul, all our life. In the words of the 
Scotch paraphrase, let us pray : 


‘* Oh may Thy Spirit seal our souls, 

And mould them to Thy will, 

That our weak hearts no more may stray, 
But keep Thy precepts still ; 

That to perfection’s sacred height 
We nearer still may rise, 

And all we think, and all we do, 
Be pleasing in Thine eyes.” 


And so help us, God! 


Amy MILNE HOME 
(16 years 10 months), 
Duns, N.B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


“ Sursum Corda.”—W. E. GLADSTONE, 


ON a fine summer night, when the sky above 
is of a deep blue, bespangled with shining 
stars, gazing up into their bright depths, a 
strange, deep peace seems to fall on the 
heart, as if one were looking right away 
to the golden gates of heaven. I am sure 
God means us to be happy and peaceful, 
and we become so, looking at His beauti- 
ful earth and sky. Far from the busy 
hum of city life, in some woodland 
shade where the ground is carpeted with 
primroses, cowslips, and violets, and where 
all traces of civilised man and his works 
are shut out, it seems impossible not to be 
happy. 

But we must not forget, that when it is 
cloudy and there are no stars visible ; when 
we are in the midst of the worry and bustle 
of life, and perhaps have heavy burdens of 
sorrow and care to carry, we can still have 
peace ; for we may hold sweet communion 
with our heavenly Father. And then we are 
true disciples of Jesus. He has said to us, 
** Peace I leave you, my peace I give unto 
you.” 

We have to learn to look upward more 
and more, so that as a nation, we may trust 
implicitly in God to guide our affairs in 
times of danger to our country’s peace and 
honour. 
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** Looking upward every day, 
Sunshine on our faces, 
Pressing upward every day 
Towards the heavenly places.” 


JESSIE CREIGHTON 
(16 years 1 month), 
Finsbury Park, N. 


The poems have been particularly difficult 
to deal with; but by taking into account 
the age of the writers, and the depth and 
freshness of feeling as well as the metrical 
quality of the poems, we hope we have done 
justice to all our numerous competitors. 


FIRST PRIZE 
THE SNOWDROP. 


O SnowpropP, pure and white, 
And yet so near the ground, 

Do angels wash thee in the night, 
With the moonbeams all around, 
Every night when the stars are bright, 

And in the woods no sound? 


Though near the ground am I, 
In days of bitter woe, 

O loving Father, hear my cry, 
And show me where to go; 
Send a good angel from the sky 
To make me pure as snow. 


IsOBEL CAMPBELL 


(14 years), 
Stirling, N.B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


CAN I FORGET? 


THE plover that cries on the silent fell, 
The shining tarn like a jewel set, 
The water that flows from the lichened well, 
Can I forget ? 


The bleat of sheep in the clustered fern, 
The line where heather and heaven have 
met, 
The sky that laughs in the wimpled burn, 
Can I forget ? 


The valley where golden blossoms grow, 
The valley with glistening raindrops wet, 
The winds that over the heather blow, 
Can I forget ? 


EMILY Howson TAYLOR 
(16 years), © 
Northwich, 


A word of praise and encouragement must 
be given to the following noticeable contribu- 
tions: “ Memories,” by Isabel L. Guilbride 
(13 years), Belfast ; “ By the Sea,” by Maud 
Emily Step (14), Portscatho; and “The 
Shepherd-Saviour,” by Florence Mary Wil- 
kinson (15), Brierfield, near Burnley. 

And who will not be pleased to read these 
simple and pretty verses on 


SPRING-TIME. 


Ou! beautiful spring, we love you so, 

You remind us of sunshine and not of 
snow. 

Green buds peep out of bare old trees, 

Children laugh and play in the fresh warm 
breeze ; 

Little birds sing because they’re glad, 

They cheer up the weary and brighten the 
sad ; 

Timid wee violets pop up their heads, 

And all flowers of spring come out of their 
beds. 


The sun is shining on the grass, 

And the dewy blades sparkle just like glass ; 

The river is rippling like a song, 

The butterflies quickly pace along ; 

The clouds sweep over the blue, blue sky, 

The sheep on the grass reposing lie. 

Oh! these are the things that come in the 
spring, 

God is such a great and wonderful King. 

DoROTHY YEO 


(8 years 11 months), 
Hampstead, 





COMPETITIONS FOR APRIL. 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 20. 


First and Second Prizes (books to the value of tos. and 5s.) 
for an oviginal Prose Paper not exceeding 250 words 
on your favourite book—why you like it. 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Poem on any subject not exceeding 20 lines. 


Conpitions.—A ge limit, not over seventeen years ; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. No MSS. returned. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


WO or three words, the fewer the better, if 
they convey a great truth which a child can 
realise, may make a memorable impression 

on all its future life. On one occasion the late Earl 
Cairns heard the words ‘God claims you,” and 
they were to him a guiding star ever afterwards. 
‘‘God claims you,” he thought, and then came 
the question : ‘‘ What am I going to do with the 
claim?"’ He answered, ‘‘I will own it, and give 
myself to God.” He went home and told his 
mother, ‘‘ God claims me.”” At school and college 
his motto was, ‘‘God claims me.’ As a Member 
of Parliament, and ultimately as Lord Chancellor, 
it was still ‘God claims me.’’ When he was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor he was teacher of a large 
Bible-class, and his minister, thinking that now he 
would not have time to devote to that purpose, 
said to him, ‘‘I suppose you will now require to 
give up your class?” ‘ No,” was the reply, “I 
will not ; God claims me.”’ 


In the lecture hall of the London City Temple, a 
somewhat novel mid-day concert is held once 
a week, from one to two o’clock. These concerts 
have gone on for four years, and are intended for 
the working class who can spare a little time 
from their dinner-hour. The experiment was 
looked upon as somewhat Quixotic when first tried, 
but it has been amply justified by results, and there 
are now hundreds of working men and women who 
have come to look upon these concerts as a wel- 
come respite from their daily toil, and who find in 
the music one of the most restful and refining 
forms of recreation. Any new and successful method 
for bringing brightness, variety, and enjoyment into 
the lives of those who toil monotonously with their 
hands all the week through is worthy of imitation 
in other great industrial centres. 


AmoncG the Boers strict conformity to religion is 
essential to secure the respect of one’s neighbours. 
The question of right and wrong is ever present 
with them. Last year, when a great plague of 
locusts visited the Orange Free State, devastating 
the crops and carrying destruction wherever they 
went, there was a difference of opinion as to whether 
active warfare should be waged against the insects 
or whether they should be submitted to as a visita- 
tion from God. Those who took the latter view 
petitioned the Raad not to spend money on fighting 
against the Hand which had sent the plague; but 
for this and any similar sign of chastening to 
appoint a day of humiliation and prayer, believing 


that God who had sent the plague alone could re- 
move it, 


ONE morning a school inspector was testing the 
knowledge of some boys in fractions, and asked one 
of them whether he would rather take a sixth or 
seventh part of an orange if he were free to choose. 
‘‘ The seventh part,” replied the boy with alacrity, 
The inspector began to explain to the class how 
the selection of the larger fraction would result in 
the boy getting the smaller piece of orange. Just 
at this point a mischievous youngster exclaimed: 
‘“Ah, yes; but please, sir, that boy disna like 
oranges.” 


Mr. Sipney Ler, the editor of the monumental 
work, ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
considers that from 1000 a.p. to the end of the 
present century, some 30,000 inhabitants of these 
islands might be estimated to have claimed the 
attention of the national biographer. A rough calcu- 
lation showed that, of the total adult population 
during these nine centuries, one in every 5000 had 
attained a title to distinctive commemoration. The 
ratio varied from century to century. From 1000 
A.D. to 1700 the average ratio was one in 6250; last 
century it rose to one in 6000. This century, in- 
cluding the English-speaking people of our colonies, 
it would rise to one in 4000, By the multiplication 
of intellectual callings the opportunities of distinc- 
tion of the lesser magnitudes had been conspicu- 
ously augmented. 


In the French expedition to Madagascar, the mor- 
tality from fever amounted to 5000, or one-fourth 
of all who took part in the expedition ; 50 per cent. 
of the whole number were seriously ill, and of 25 
per cent. remaining, scarcely any entirely escaped. 
Only seven men were killed in battle. In the 
Japanese-Chinese War 3148 of the 200,000 Japanese 
soldiers engaged in the contest died as the result of 
disease, and 969 as the result of injury in battle. 
Our own force which went to Ashanti has 
accomplished its mission without a shot having 
been fired, but the whole country has been pained 
to hear of the death of the young Prince whose life 
was so dear to our Queen and her youngest 
daughter ; whilst some two hundred of his com- 
rades are reported to be stricken with illness. 
In each of these instances disease has done more 
terrible execution than the sword. Surely Nature’s 
protest against war could not be louder and more 
emphatic. 
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A HANDSOME illuminated window has been placed 
in the North London Collegiate School, Camden 
Town, in memory of Frances Mary Buss. It 
symbolises in the figures of Deborah, Huldah, 
Mary, and Phebe, courage, wisdom, piety, and 
service—the virtues which Miss Buss’s friends 
associate with her. Her interest in educational 
matters resulted from the needs of a growing family 
at home, which caused her mother to open a girls’ 
school, in which Frances assisted at fourteen, and 
became its diplomaed headmistress at twenty-three. 
Eventually the rapidly extending school became 
the North London College. Miss Buss solved the 
question of higher education for girls, and every high 
school and college is more or less a testimony to 
her labours. She was directly connected with over 
twenty of the foremost teaching institutions, most 
of which she helped to rear, and she was one of the 
few who, whilst young, find themselves in the 
midst of work which can only be got through in the 
course of a long and industrious life, and who are 
nevertheless spared to accomplish the task they 
undertake. 


NotwITHSTANDING the terrible loss of life from 
shipwreck which has taken place on our coasts 
during rather more than a generation, giving the 
very large total of 27,449 lives lost, it is well to bear 
in mind that in the same period the lifeboats of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution and the other 
means employed and rewarded by the Institution 
have been the happy means of saving 28,809 lives, 
The number of lives thus saved, therefore, exceeded 
those sacrificed by 1360. In 1894 rewards were 
granted by the Committee for saving 790 lives. 


THE mission station at Berea in Basutoland has a 
neat little mud church. It possesses a quaint but 
not too comfortable feature in its seats. Owing to 
the impossibility of getting wood the pews have 
also had to be made of mud. They run out from 
the walls like benches, and as they are given a fresh 
plastering of mud every year they have increased 
in width, and when Miss Balfour in the course of 
her twelve hundred miles journey in a waggon 
visited the church she found them so wide that the 
space left between them is scarcely sufficient for 
the natives to put their feet. With a few addi- 
tional coats of mud there will be no room to sit at 
all. 


ProFessor R. G. Moutton has written a book of 
much interest on ‘The Literary Study of the 
Bible.” He tells us that neither rhythm nor the 
numbering of syllables forms the underlying prin- 
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ciple in the construction of the poetical books of 
our Bible, but like the swing of a pendulum to and 
fro, like the tramp of an army marching in step, 
its versification moves with a rhythm of parallel 
lines. How closely the effect of this versification 
is bound up with the parallelism of the clauses can 
be seen by experiment. Take Psalm cv. verse viii., 
revised version, and read to the end of the Psalm, 
omitting the second line of each couplet, it makes 
excellent sense and good historic prose; then read 
it with the omitted lines and the passage has all the 
lilt and swing of a march, 


THE alphabet, then says Dr. Moulton, of Scriptural 
versification lies in the figures of parallelism. The 
simplest and most fundamental of the parallelisms 
are the couplet and triplet. The couplet has two 
parallel clauses as: 


* The Lord of Hosts is with us ; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge.” 


The triplet has three : 


** He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
He breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder ; 
He burneth the chariots ia the fire,” 


COLERIDGE once invited one of his friends to take a 
look at his garden, and took him to where a luxu- 
riant growth of ugly and infragrant weeds spread 
themselves over beds and walks alike. ‘‘ You don’t 
call that a garden!” said his friend. ‘‘ What!" 
said Coleridge, ‘‘ would you have me prejudice the 
ground in favour of roses and lilies?’’ The mind 
is apt to be over-run with weed-growth like the 
poet’s garden, when it is left entirely ‘‘ open,” as it is 
sometimes termed. Itis much more desirable that 
it should be rightly prejudiced by the gardener’s 
hand. A garden may be enclosed within fences at 
no great distance from each other which prevent 
the obnoxious weeds from spreading ; human weeds 
know no boundary fences. An unfortunate utter- 
ance, a bad example, a wicked deed sown in the 
memory of our companions, will, in due season, 
bring forth its seedling unless a careful weeding is 
continually going on. 


Tue late Professor Blackie had the habit of penning 
in his own handwriting his motto in Greek charac- 
ters in the left-hand corner of every envelope which 
he sent out; indeed, he put it on every envelope he 
found about the place, the servants’ included. 
* Adopt it,” he said, ‘and it will turn earth into 
heaven ; it will revolutionise society in the twink- 
ling ofaneye.” This motto was: “ Speak the truth 
in love.’ (Ephes. iv. 15.) 
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XUM 


THE MONTH 


may be described as a month of mourn- 

ing. Day after day, death has struck 
down some prominent figure; it has spared no rank, 
no class—has left the palace desolate as well as the 
miner's cottage. 


W ITHOUT any exaggeration the past month 





In the death of Prince Henry of Battenberg there 
is something almost tragic. He had gone out to 
serve the country of his adoption in a campaign 
that has proved bloodless, The little force that 
landed on the African coast a few weeks ago, has 
done its work in Ashanti, and has marched back to 
the coast without firing a shot; fever has been 
our only dangerous foe; and where so many have 
escaped, the Prince-has been the one to fall. So 
little is known of him in England, beyond a. very 
narrow circle, that his virtues must be taken on 
trust; but those who were associated with him 
speak in warm appreciation of his simplicity, his 
modesty, and his courage. As for the rest of us, 
it is only natural that we should think first of 
the widowed princess and the fatherless children. 
Through her long devotion to the Queen the 
Princess Beatrice has a special claim to the affec- 
tion and the gratitude of every loyal subject. The 
new ties which her marriage brought did not break 
the old; she did not leave her mother or her home. 


“And now, in the time of her anguish and desolation, 


her Self-sacrifice may receive its recompense ; and 
having given up So much for others, she may find 
her own strength and comfort in the mother whose 
support and stay she has been for so many years. 





THE list of our losses is so long that from the many 
names one can but choosea few ; but Lord Leighton 
—as we were just learning to call him-—stands 
alone. His official rank as President of the Royal 
Academy, his eminence as a painter, and the range 
and versatility of his powers, made him conspicuous 
among the foremost men of ourtime. His pictures 
are remarkable for loveliness and grace: he carries 
us back to a vanished age, when beauty was the 
sole quest and aim of art ; and all his work has an in- 
imitable charm. But those who knew his gifts tell 
us that his fame in sculpture might have been even 
greater than in painting,—that he would have done 
finer work with the chisel than with the brush ; he 
had it in him also to become a master musician ; he 
was a picturesque—and in his own style, an im- 
pressive—orator. It was no doubt to this breadth 
of power, to this range of possibilities, no less than 
to his personal beauty and his charm of manner, 
that he owed the place which he held in the admir- 
ation and the affection of men. He was one of those 


rare beings who succeed in all that they touch, but 
who are still greater—and are felt to be greater— 
than what they say or than what they do. Like 
the late Laureate, he leaves no peer behind. Who- 
ever may follow him, no one can fill his place. 


It would be almost as useless to seek for a second 
William Rogers amid all the varieties of the clergy ; 
there is no other man of the same type, or cast in 
the same mould. ‘None but himself can be his 
parallel." With that perversity which fastens upon 
stray expressions—especially if they are strong— 
the general public has chosen to remember him as 
the clergyman who gave theology a bad name. 
When the educational needs of the people were 
first discussed with a view to practical action, and 
when various difficulties were raised, he-broke out 
in public—' Hang theology! hang economy! let 
us get to work.’’ The phrase stuck, and there are 
ten people who can recall it, for one who remembers 
his wonderful work in some of the poorest and the 
wickedest parts of London. What he did there— 
the changes which he saw’come about, largely due 
to his own persistent effortsit would take pages 
to tell. But this-may be said—that all who knew 
him, whether gaime ministers or policemen, whether 
West-end ba or Houndsditch old clo’ dealers, 
revered himean@loved him as one of the truest 
and best of men, 





Nor must Alexander Macmillan be forgotten. Like 
so many men who have built up a great business, 
he was known by name everywhere, but personally 
to comparatively few. His success in the world 
he owed almost entirely to native shrewdness, and 
a strong and simple character. In the course of 
his life he had many men to deal with far superior 
to himself in intellectual ability, but he never 
failed to hold his own among them; sometimes 
indeed, his advice saved them from serious mis- 
takes ; and one could name several who owe their 
success in large measure to his suggestion and 
advice. Whenever the history of the Broad Church 
movement comes to be written, his place will be 
by no means inconsiderable. The men who led the 
movement, who helped to spread its characteristic 
ideas—Maurice, Kingsley, Hughes—one might per- 
haps add Seeley and John Richard Green, whose 
influence tended in the same direction—had all 
been associated with him. He did not make them 
—but he helped them to make themselves; and 
there can be little doubt that the new school of 
theology was indebted for much of the success 
which it attained to the enterprise and foresight 
and liberality of its great publisher. 
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INDUSTRIAL war—the conflict between labour and 
capital, between masters and men—is so evil in 
itself, and brings so much harm in its train,-that 
every one must have rejoiced to see that the great 
strike among -the shipbuilders at Belfast had come 
toanend It has been a long and serious struggle. 
Both sides have held out resolutely. Week after 
week passed without any hope of peace. 
ences led to nothing. Lord James of Hereford was 
called in to arbitrate; but at first nothing seemed 
to have been gained, as the terms offered in ac- 
cordance with his award, when put to the vote, were 
rejected by the men. Then one of the great Trades 
Unions—the Amalgamated Engineers, whose mem- 
bers in the first instance had been chiefly con- 
cerned—stepped in, and its Executive issued an 
order that the strike should close, and that the 
offer of the employers should be accepted. The 
order was obeyed, and work has begun again, 
though of course it can only be with time that the 
whole system will get back into full swing. How- 
ever there is peace again at Belfast; and peace at 
Belfast also means peace on the Clyde, as the trades 
in both places made common cause. It is greatly 
to be hoped that in any similar cases the executives 
of the Trades Unions may act with the same vigour 
and decision. They are trusted by the workmen, 
and this incident has shown—what some doubted 
—that they will be obeyed even when they decide 
against their own members. And in these times, 


with the increasing pressure of competition in 
Europe, and with the far East—Japan and even 
China—entering the field against us, it is perilous 


even for a day to turn the currents of trade to 
other shores. 


AnyTHING that will check and lessen drunkenness 
will also help to strengthen us asanation. Our 
whole licensing system, as it now exists, is un- 
sound: every one admits the fact, save a few ex- 
treme partisans. But it is no easy task to mend it. 
Every reformer has his own remedy, and no one 
believes in any remedy but his own. For the 
moment, indeed, there is no hope of getting any- 
thing done. The deputation from the Church of 
England Temperance Society was rebuffed rather 
than encouraged by the Prime Minister. Lord 
Salisbury’s reply, though courteous, was decisive: 
the Government has been bitten once, and will 
not meddle with the question till they are forced 
to do so. And, indeed, the problem is one of 
exceptional difficulty. So many interests are 
affected, such an enormous amount of capital is in- 
vested in the public-houses of the country, that the 
forces hostile to change are very strong; and they 
are strong not only in number, but in organisation. 
However, there are reasonable men among them, 
and help may come from unlikely quarters. It is 
possible that no efficient scheme for dealing with 
existing evils will be devised or adopted. until some 
of those whose practical experience is largest are 


Confer-. 


THE MONTH 


taken into council. One distinct advantage would 
be secured by this policy—that if such men are 
consulted, and fail or refuse to advise, then’ the 
case against the system will be stronger than ever, 
and we shall be able to legislate with a free hand. 


WE are delighted to see that a movement has 
been started for establishing a permanent court of 
arbitration to decide any differences that may arise 
in the future between the United States of America, 
Whatever may be the opinion and the feeling of the 
Western States, whatever foolish and intemperate 
letters to the newspapers may be written by indi- 
viduals, of one thing there can be no doubt, that 
the best men who make and lead the thought of 
America are as firmly set against war as the men 
who direct affairs among ourselves; and of these 
every one who has spoken recently has declared his 
utter abhorrence of such a war. But to avoid 
danger we need some regular and permanent body 
of judges to which matters can be referred at once, 
before passion and prejudice have had time to 
embitter men’s minds. There would be no diffi- 
culty in settling the composition of a court, and 
here, at any rate, public opinion seems almost ripe 
for such a proposal. For our own part we should 
infinitely prefer such an arrangement to any casual 
or foreign tribunal. 


SomE misunderstanding seems to have been caused 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury's decision in 
reference to the new bishopric of Osaka in Japan. 
The Episcopal churches of England and America 
are working in the country, and not long ago they 
agreed that the island should be divided into four 
bishoprics—two American, and two British. Bishop 
Bickersteth was already settled in South Tokio, 
leaving only Osaka to be provided for. In that 
diocese the Church Missionary Society has a large, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
a small, mission. The Archbishop, finding that 
the work was divided, suggested that the Bishop’s 
stipend should be provided by the two societies 
together, the nomination of the Bishop being left in 
his hands. To this proposal the Church Missionary 
Society were not able to agree. Their experience 
of a similar arrangement in connection with the 
Jerusalem enterprise had been most unfortunate, 
and they were unwilling to run the same risk 
again. They, therefore, volunteered to find the 
whole stipend, the Archbishop appointing one of 
two men submitted to him by the Society. In this 
particular case, to hold the balance even between 
the two bodies, he felt bound to keep the nomina- 
tion entirely in his own hands, and so declined the 
offer. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel accepted the. terms: they find the money, 
he will appoint. His principle clearly is that where 
both societies are at work in a country, one shal] 
not monopolise authority. 
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